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Art and Handicraft ground that is beaten hard by the steady| That some students have fancied they were ; 
unceasing tramp of excursionists of all sorts| studying architecture when they were only 
; HE collection of essays | and kinds during the past half: century. | studying classifications may be very true, and | 
i] published under this| My only chance of interesting you on the} Sedding’s warning against that is useful and 
; . + . ° . ° ° 
title* forms probably | subject is therefore to find a fresh point of|sensible; but the classification was wanted 
the last that we shall | view, and a point of view that is not sfecial.| at the time ; it has been of use in helping us | 
have of the charac-|The subject has suffered grievously from|to grasp the whole subject; and it is un- ci 
teristic and piquant| having been invariably looked at from aj grateful, having got all the good we. can | 
thoughts and _ ex-| particular or one-sided point of view.” from it, to turn round and deride it 
pressions on art of} This one-sided point ot view which Sedding | now. Then again, in his recommendation ; : 
the late J. D. Sed-| deprecated is that of the classifying archzeo-|to study all English architecture on the spot 
ding. They consist | logical student, whose great object is to dis-| and indiscrjminately taking it for what it is, 
of reprints of lec-| criminate styles and dates. Sedding’s advice Sedding seems to leave out of, sight the real b 
tires or papers read on various. occasions, 


They have the usual excellences and defects 
of their lamented author’s writing on art, to 
atypical extent. They are so full of enthu- 
siasm, of felicities of literary expression, of 
piquant methods of putting old ideas with a 
new expression, that they canhot fail to 
be pleasant reading to all who are inte- 
rested in art; on the other hand they are 
so rambling and discursive as to give the 
impression that the author just wrote on, 
Saying the first thing that came into his 
mind, without regard to any central plan or 
argument. Writing like this has a charm of 
its:own; but as to settling any disputed 
‘points about art, it is apt to seem rather 
inconclusive. 

A'certain general aim or tendency may 
however be recognised throughout the book. 
This consists in an endeavour to put aside 
and to depreciate formal teaching and classi- 


fication and to’ recommend every student of vorous, and unclassifying study. In the first 


art to look at the facts as they appear to his 
Own perception, and take them for what 
they are and not according to scholastic 


attangement and analysis. This is only 


the old familiar preaching of Ruskin, though 


it must be admitted that Sedding had his 
Own’ way of putting it; and often a very 
effective way. This faculty is best illustrated 
in the first essay in the book, “On the Study 
of English Architecture,” a paper read to 
the: Sheffield Architectural Society. Here 

obvious intention is to suggest a new 
Point of view. The subject, as the author 
observes, ‘is triteness itself; “it covers 





* : . 
“Art and Handicraft.” By J. D, Sedding, London 


is, ‘study English architecture as it grew, 
where it grew, and as one thing from first to 
last,” without caring to divide it into styles 
or epochs, or to regard one style as pure and 
another as “debased.” There is a healthy 
element in this recoil from the arbitrary 
classifications of books, which tend to induce 
students to regard English architecture as 
sharply divided into so many epochs, as if 
they were as marked as the chapters in a book, 
instead of realising that in the actual develop- 
ment of the architecture there wasno break, no 
conscious laying down one style and taking 
up another. This book view of English 
architecture of course deadens our feeling of 
its reality of interest, fixing the mind, as the 
old books of botany did, upon the arbitrary 
classification of forms rather than on their 
intrinsic interest and beauty. 

But two or three points are forgotten, in 
the ardour of this incitement to direct, omni- 


architectural study, it is often a necessary 
beginning. When in the earlier part of this 
century it began to be perceived that 
Gothic” architecture deserved a better title 


us rightly to understand its development 
and Rickman did good work in this respect 
which was useful and necessary at the time 





place, though classification is not the end of|developments of architecture, we are to 


than that, and that the Mediczeval monuments | not preclude our recognising that there are i 
were the remains of a great architectural| better and worse styles of ancient work, 
epoch, the whole conception of.the thing was|just as of modern work. If a man cannot 4 
in confusion ;‘its analysis had to be worked | recognise that the wide shallow mouldings 
out and the dates ‘and historical relations of|and stiff hard carved work of the late | 
the variations of style fixed, in order to enable | fifteenth century are essentially inferior to ’ 












































and unmistakeable break caused by the 
introduction of Renaissance forms imported 
from Italy. These received their own 
English treatment on our soil, no doubt, but 
their introduction forms a distinct break in 
the continuity of the subject. Sedding prac- 
tically illustrated his theory of the unity of 
all English architecture a little too often in 
his own buildings, as in his curious freak of a 
introducing in the practically Gothic church ai 
in Sloane-street an entirely classic-looking 
pulpit, which looks as if it had been an inde- | 
pendent gift of some one which could not be 4 
refused and had to be accepted. and made | 
the best of; whereas in reality it was, we 4 
believe, deliberately designed for the situa- | 
tion. 
Then, again, it is hardly safe teaching to ) 
exhort the student to “give no heed to { 
old wive’s fables about. the ‘pure’ aud the 
‘debased’ styles.” That is to say, that in our } 
catholic and outdoor study of all English } 
| 
{ 





deliberately close our eyes to considerations 
of completeness and purity of style, and take 
architecture of all types and dates as of equal 
interest. So in a sense it is, but that does 






































-| the mouldings and carvings of the thirteenth | 
,| century, he has either lost or never developed F 
his critical faculty in judging of architecture, 
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so also did Sharpe in his painstaking classifi-| which is a serious matter. So again with 
cation and comparison of Gothic mouldings. : purity of style; there are pure styles and 
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corrupt styles, and the pure are the best. 
Purity of style means entire coherence in the 
character and treatment of the whole and the 
details. Elizabethan architecture is piquant 
and picturesque, with a notable charm of its 
own ; but it is a corrupt style for all that, and 
for this reason it can never be named with 
Greek or Gothic, or even with the best Italian 
Renaissance, and it is a false and blind 
criticism to say the contrary. No doubt we 
want a piquant and picturesque style some- 
times; it is an element of artistic enjoyment ; 

. but it is not as worthy of permanent admira- 
tion and serious study as a perfect and 
balanced style. Nor, again, is the minute 
proportioning of the Orders to be entirely 
scoffed at, as Sedding does in a passing foot- 
note fling at Scamozzi; it affords a training 
in proportion, which is an element of archi- 
tectural design often much neglected in these 
days. 

/ favourite preachment of Sedding 
and some of his comrades and followers 
which is prominent in this volume of essays 
is that art in handicrafts is essentially the 
prerogative of popular workmanship, the 
art of the artisan. This string is harped on 
in a characteristic: manner in the paper on 
“The Handicrafts in Old Days,” read at the 
“Whitechapel Guild of. Crafts”; a paper 
very well suited no doubt to the place and 
the audience. That there was a time when 
an ordinary workman tried to make an object 
beautiful as well as merely useful; that the 
cultivation of the sense’ of beauty and fitness 
in homely things is of the highest importance, 
and that it is a sense in which we are very 
deficient at present; all this is true, but 
it is only one side of the truth. We 
cannot make a nation or a _ generation 
artistic by the mere rite of glorifying the 
artisan. By all means'‘let us cultivate in the 
artisan, as far as lies in our power, the per- 
ception that it is worth while for a man who 
respects himself to make a thing as well as 
possible, and if he tries to do that he will 
probably: make it a work of art; but the 
whole subject is not to be settled off-hand in 
that fashion. Renaissance art, as typified in 
such an artist as Cellini, was something very 
different from homely artisans’ work—art of 
the people. Cellini was as little of the un- 
conscious humble artisan as could well be ; 

he belonged to a totally different type; but 

he produced, in his violent, self-satisfied, and 
self-conscious way, the most splendid work. 
Renaissance art was not an art of the people ; 
it was an art produced by skilled artists 
working for aristocratic patrons; the artisan 
theory will not fit it in the least. But on the 
other hand there is a great deal of truth in 
the author's remark as to the dulness of 
modern artisans’ work :— 


‘* Now donot think the badness of the new building 
is all the architect’s, any more than you think all the 
goodness of the old building came from its architect. 
The design of the modern architect may be fussy and 
lack breadth, and his details be uninteresting—likely 
enough! But who reared the walls, and fashioned 
the wood and stone? What I wish to point out is 
that, apart from the question of the architect's 
design, there is a great gulf fixed between the old 
building and the new in matters that have come 
under the control of the builder and the hand of his 
men. In the ancient example there is characteristic 
material and intelligent handicraft, in the modern is 
utter dulness: all over, and in order that you shall 
have the case put fairly, I will take you in a moment 
to one of the many. modern houses and churches that 
I wot of, which is a direct—or a would-be direct— 
copy of an old structure. Here design is not in 
question, only Aandiwork.. Yet anyone, who is 
competent to judge at all, knows that the new 
building is as remote from the spirit and character of 
the old, as the original and copy are remote in date 
of erection.’ 


This is unquestionably only too true, but 
the causes for the difference are not all with 
the workman; this dulness is partly the 
result of the contract system, by which a 
building is to be got up as’ quickly and 
economically as possible, partly the in- 
creasing prevalence of machine-work, partly 
perhaps that the workman is allowed a less 
free hand and more tied down to details. 
But the cheapness and the machinery are the 


great distinction between old and new work- 
manship. 

The paper on “ Expression in Archi- 
tecture,” which was read at the Edinburgh 
Art Congress, mainly at the suggestion of the 
Editor of this journal, we are glad to find in 
this volume. It is a very clever and in- 
geniously worded plea for the inherent 
artistic character and power of architecture, 
independent of any assistance from painted 
or sculptured decorations. It was better to 
listen to than it is to read, owing to the dis- 
cursiveness and want of fixed plan which is 
the defect of Sedding’s writing; but it con- 
tains some very good points very well put, 
and is worth the attention of architects. 

We can only just refer to another paper, 
“ Art and Nature in Old Cornwall,” which is 
perhaps the best in the book, as the subject, 
a disquisition on the characteristics of various 
old Cornish churches, is most happily suited 
to that rambling style of pleasant dis- 
cursiveness in which Sedding delighted, 
and it is moreover full of picturesque 
touches in the descriptions of scenery. 
Indeed, the outdoor tone of Sedding’s 
references to architecture is always notice- 
able, and nothing is more typical of his 
spirit than the sentence which concludes the 
paper on Art and Handicraft: “Believe me, 
that it is from the moss-stained stones of the 
tranquil sanctuary of art and religion 
that we can best glean the intentions, best 
measure the skill, of the old craftsmen ; it is 
in the writing of the old walls themselves 
that we can best read the legend of old 
humanity; it is in. the echoes that. linger 
there that we can best catch the pathetic 
under-song of human interest in Old English 
architecture that makes it worth studying at 
all.” 

en 


RECENT DECISIONS ON INDENTURES 
OF APPRENTICESHIP. 


”|I has been more than once pointed 
out in these columns how 
changing circumstances of the 
times raise new questions on 
the construction of business documents. 
Indentures of apprenticeship are, as the 
saying is, as old as the hills ; they were dis- 
cussed by that legal sage Lord Coke in 
the sixteenth century, and yet they are dis- 
cussed by our Judges at the end of the nine- 
teenth century. It may be that since the 
Employers and Workmen Act, 1875, they have 
come more under the notice of lawyers, since, 
as by that Act a dispute between a master 
and a workman can be decided by a Court 
of Summary Jurisdiction, magistrates can 
now adjudicate on disputes arising out of 
indentures of apprenticeship. Of late some 
interesting and imporiant decisions have 
been given on the subject, which appear to 
settle the law in regard to these engagements 
if they are affected by strikes. 

The general principle by which the validity 
of indentures must be tested has been. laid 
down in a modern case by Sir Edward Fry. 
The decision of this eminent Judge does not 
create new law, but it isdesirablethat this most 
recent exposition of the fundamental principle 
should be quoted. In 1890, Sir Edward, then 
Lord Justice, Fry decided the case of De 
Francesco v. Barnum. To the details of that 
case it is not necessary to refer, but this is 
the way in which the Lord Justice formulated 
the law :—“' The question,” he said, “is this: 
Is the contract for the benefit of the 
‘infant? Not, is any one particular stipula- 
tion for the benefit of the infant? Because it is 
obvious that the contract of apprenticeship 
must, like any other contract, contain some 
stipulations for the benefit of the one con- 
tracting party, and some for the benefit of 
the other. ... The Court must look at the 
whole contract.” Inthe case in question the 
conclusion of the Judge was that the con- 
tract contained “stipulations of an. extra- 
ordinary and unusual character which throw 
an inordinate power into the hands of the 
master without any correlative obligation on 
his part.” Therefore the Court could not 








two principal influences in producing the 





uphold the contract. Bearing these prin- 





ciples in mind, let us come to the par- 
ticular questions which have lately arisey, 


Fitzpatrick. Here the magistrates cop. 
sidered the indenture of apprenticeshj 

to be void, but the Court of Queen’s Bench 
reversed the decision. The important clause 
in the deed ran as follows :--Should the 
employers ‘‘cease to carry on their saiq 
business, or find it necessary to reduce the 
operations of their works, either temporarily 
or permanently, from their being unable to 
obtain materials, or in consequence of an 

accident, or in consequence of strikes or 
combination of workmen, or from any cause 
over which they shall not have any control,” 
the employers might put an end to the agree. 
ment. In 1884 came Meakin wv. Morris, ip 
which there was an indenture by which the 
apprentice was bound not to be concerned 
in or to encourage any “turn out,” and by 
which the master was absolved from paying 
any wages to his apprentice so long as his 
business was interrupted or impeded by any 
“turn-out,” and during any such “turn-out” 
the apprentice was authorised and allowed 
to employ himself in any manner he pleased 
or with any other person. It was considered 
by the Court that this clause invalidated the 
deed of apprenticeship, forit was so one-sided 
as to vitiate the whole deed. -In 1893 came 
the latest..case of .all, Corn 7. Mathews, in 
which the clause was practically the same as 
in Meakin wv. Morris. This last case was 
heard by the Court of Appeal and was there- 
fore practically also an appeal against the 
decision in Meakin v. Morris. The same 
conclusion was, however, arrived at, so that 
it is quite clear that such a clause is illegal, 
though it is not against the law to stipulate 
that a “turn-out” .shall terminate the 
agreement. The distinction is some- 
what subtle, but the reason appears 
to be that in the case of the illegal 
stipulation the master keeps his hold over 
the apprentice, but does not pay him; 
in the other, the agreement is ended, and the 
apprentice may go his own way. It does 
not, however, seem altogether clear whether 
the proviso would be illegal if the word 
“strike” were substituted for “turn-out” or 
“lock-out,” since Lord Justice Lindley seemed 
to regard the basis of the decision as being 
the fact that the master may be the agent, 


work. Here, again, the distinction, if it 
exists, is rather fine. It is obvious that in 
framing such a clause the desire of the 
master is to be rid of the burden of paying a 
number of apprentices if his works are at a 
standstill. The object is a reasonable one: 
on the other hand,. the Court of Law 
regard indentures of apprenticeship as under- 
takings that the master. will teach the ap- 
prentice, and take on himself the obligation 
of keeping him. They are something more 
than mere contracts of service. It is equally 
clear, however, that if an apprentice is to be 
thrown altogether on the world when a strike 
occurs, he is not practically in any better 
position than if the payment of his wages is 
only temporarily interrupted. Moreover, the 
practical result may be the same, for in one 
case, at the end of a strike, an employer may 
make fresh agreements with the discharged 
apprentices, and in the other he may begit 
to employ them again under the existing 
indenture. But after these decisions: there 
can be no question that the only safe form 
of agreement for an employer is that which 
was upheld in Leslie v. Fitzpatrick. It is 
ridiculous to suppose that employers will not 
take care to guard against strikes affecting 
them injuriously in their arrangements with 
their apprentices, and, that being .so, they 
must rely on the clause which totally ends 
indentures of apprenticeship in such cases. 
— fe 


GOLF CLUB-HOUSE, BRANCASTER, KING'S LYNN, 
—We understand that the contract for the building 
of the Royal West Norfolk Golf Club-house, Bran- 
caster, has been entrusted to Mr. William Curtis, 
builder; Litcham, Norfolk: | Messrs. Milne & Hall, 
of Great Marlborough- street, London, are the 
architects, Mr. John T'waites being the foreman of 





the works, 


In 1887 occurred the case of Leslie y - 


so to speak, who produces the cessation of 
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: NOTES. 
= Tuesday night the consideration 
‘of “Supply” in the House of 
Commons gave occasion for the 
riodical crossfire of comments 
—— sang work for which money might, 
i bulgr should be voted, with the usual 
oF lay of curious crotchets and con- 
a HS opinions. The question of the 
om nditure of 3, 500/. on the _ sanitation 
e Buckingham Palace drew a_ protest 
as Mr. Hanbury as to the scandal of 
 insanitary Government buildings, coupled 
with the curious statement that a fire had 
heen for years kept up in the Victoria Tower 
to ventilate the drains of the building, and 
was afterwards found to have no connexion 
with the drains. Apparently the honourable 
member has got hold of some. confused 
‘ea about the fire at the base of the 
dock tower for ventilating the House 
self, The appeal, elicited the interesting 
formation from the Commissioner of 
Works that Buckingham Palace up to this 
moment is drained by old-fashioned brick 
jnins, in which case it is certainly time that 
sey was expended in bringing its drainage 
date. Then came various appeals for 
attention to the ancient Scotch 
s and castles; that an annual sum 
quid be spent in keeping Holyrood in 
it (in which we quite concur); and one 
nanber made the dangerous suggestion that 
station should be given to Linlithgow, 
igth a view to its restoration,’ an idea 
withwe are glad to notice does not seem 
to fad favour in official quarters, though 
therisa disposition to spend some money, 
veytightly, in preventing it from going 
to futher decay. The periodical grumbles 
abotRotten Row, the clock-tower light, and 
the House of Commons smoking-room, led 
upto the really important question of the 
enlagement- of the House, and the fact that 
this was supported by members of such 
opposite factions and tendenciesas Mr. John 
Bumsand Mr. James Lowther indicates that 
there is a rather general feeling on the 
matte, One of the speakers, Mr. T. P. 
O'Connor, had however the practical sense 
to see that any considerable enlargement of 
the House must mean greatly - increased 
difficulty in speaking; but he added that 
there could be no difference in the opinion 
that thee ought to be a seat for every 
member, and he will find it difficult to 
provide that without ‘‘considerably en- 
laging” the House. The Commissioner 
of Works observed that the acoustic 
properties of the House were good, 
and members could make _ themselves 
heard in it without strain, but in a chamber 
double the size the strain would be great, 
and they would have to institute a tribune 
for speaking from, “which would involve a 
complete change in the practice of the 
ouse.’ The serious inconvenience to 
speakers which would result from any great 
enlargement of the House we have already 
pointed out, and we recommend those most 
concemed in the matter not to press the 
| Cemand for a permanent) seat for every 
— Theoretically it seems the logical 
Ing to do, no doubt; but practically it 
ies cause greater and more permanent 
: pereuiotices than those now complained 
~~ eh enlargement might well be made, 
extent tection increased to some 
denis” ut the House of Commons is a very 
full we in which anything like a 
daha hee is of very rare occurrence, 
ey - gues overcrowding will be 
thars.a:ch more bearable inconvenience 
sy se er so large that every speaker 
men ut to make himself heard, and with 
what ie § accommodation far in excess of 

generally called for, 


es 





[ts Satisfactory to record that at the 
be ie general meeting of the Institute 
electin y night the “Regulation” to the 
be ren candidates forthe Fellowship should 


graphs of their works was carried, and that 
the ill-advised ‘‘ Declaration”* as to the ad- 
mission of Fellows by examination was. so 
manifestly opposed to the spirit of the 
meeting that it was withdrawn altogether. A 
large number of members had attended for 
the special purpose of voting against it 
if put to the meeting. The effect of 
adopting any such rule would probably be 
ruinous to the best interests ofthe Institute, 
and it is to be hoped that no more will be 
heard of it. The re-election of Mr. Macvicar 
Anderson as President ought to give general 
satisfaction ; he has shown himself possessed 
in an unusual degree of that union of 
courtesy with firmness which is invaluable 
in a chairman; but it is understood that a 
specia’ reason for departing from the usual 
precedent in regard to two years of office in 
his case is, that he had suggested a very 
important improvement in the method of 
reporting and issuing the proceedings of 
the Institute (already reterred to in our 
columns), and that it was desired that he 
should continue in office to preside over and 
assist in the carrying out of his own sug- 
gestion. 





HE Building Act Committee of the 

London County Council, acting in co- 
operation with the Post Office and some 
District authorities, are engaged upon 
framing a scheme for renaming _ several 
streets. The question is a large one, and 
evokes some considerations which, it is to 
be hoped, will not be quite overlooked. 
Outside the City boundary local and. his- 
torical names are less frequent than those 
derived from builders and owners, though 
on the large estates, such as those of 
Portland, Bedford, Westminster, Cadogan, 
Portman, and so on, we find plenty of the 
two kinds, in which the family histories are 
illustrated and preserved. In one direction, 
however, we might take example from 
Continental nations. Compare some of 
our own not always significant  street- 
names with those of Paris, for instance. 
There they have commemorated many 
of their famous countrymen, here the 
name of a_ great architect or _ sculptor, 
musician, poet, writer, &c., appears but 
rarely.+ No doubt the Post Office would 
gladly see every repeated name swept away. 
King, Church, George, James, Charles, New, 
North, South, are very common. There 
are forty-one ‘‘ High-streets” in the official 
‘‘ Guide,” but many of them carry our minds 
back to a time when they were the main 
roads of villages which the ever-increasing 
town has taken into itself, and to wantonly 
change these would be to break the last 
remaining link between the old order and the 
new. During the latter part of their 
career the late Metropolitan Board of Works 
effected various alterations of this sort, not 
always very happy or sufficiently considered, 
besides incorporating some _ subsidiary 
“rows,” ‘ places,” ‘‘ terraces,” and the like, 
with the thoroughfares they respectively 
faced. In the first chapter of a pleasing, and 
now rare, little book, T. Crofton Croker’s 
‘Walk from London to Fulham,” illustrated 
by F. W. Fairholt (1860), is given an’ 
instructive account of how, within a period 
of fifty years, as many as six changes were 
made in the designation of the then Queen’s 
buildings, Knightsbridge, showing, as Croker 
says, ‘the extreme difficulty which attends 
precise local identification in London.” This 
difficulty is increased by the modern crotchet 
of renumbering house doors. 





N Wednesday evening the fifth of the 
_ Carpenters’ Hall series of lectures on 
subjects connected with building was 
delivered by Professor T. Roger Smith, on 





* Both the clauses here referred to were embodied in the 
letter signed by a number of Fellows of .the Institute 
printed in our last issue (page 236). : 

t Milton (frius Grub) ‘street was so-called after its 
builder; there are a Wren-road at Camberwell, and a 
Handel (lately Henrietta) street, by Brunswick-square. 





 ~ Teduired to give eviden ‘agli be 
in \ ce of their abilities 
m the shape of Working drawings and photo- 





‘The Later Renaissance in England,” with 
special reference to St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
Greenwich Hospital, and Hampton Court. 
The chairman, Mr. Macvicar Anderson, in 
introducing the lecturer, paid a high tribute . 
to the Carpenters’ Company. for its substan- 
tial assistance to the cause of technical 
education. ‘The lecturer, in commencing the 
lecture, which proved to be a most interest- 
ing one, treated with an ease and grace of 
expression and illustration, which pleased a 
large audience, referred to the works of 
Inigo Jones, when he erected the Whitehall 
Banqueting House‘in 1621, St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral being then a Gothic structure much 
in need of repair. In 1633, repairs were 
commenced by Inigo Jones, and a classic 
portico at the west end was added. The 
Professor’s description of St. Paul’s in those 
days, and the base uses it was put to as an 
exchange, a lounge, and generally as a place 
of resort, was emphasised by one or two 
quotations from Shakespeare and _ other 
writers, The description of the great fire of 
London in 1666 led on to the introduction of 
Sir Christopher Wren, andthen Dr. Wren and 
his works. Clifford’s Inn buildings, Holborn, 
Crosby Hall, and Paul Pinder’s house were 
each referred to as examples of the London 
buildings prior to the great conflagration. 
St. Paul’s, owing to its position, was used as 
a vast store house, not only for furniture, but 
for libraries, and great was the consternation 
of the citizens when this stronghold was 
assailed by the flames. The preparation for 
the new building of St. Paul’s by Dr. Wren, 
which took several years, and the condemna- 
tion of the first plans because they were 
‘not sufficiently like the customary thing,” 
led to the commencement of the building in 
1673, and its completion in 1710, at a cost 
of about 124,000/, more than half of which 
it was said was derived from the coal dues. 
The lecturer also described the use of the 
old foundation of close and hard pot’’earth, 
and referred to the singular absence of any 
material structural defect, in striking contrast 
to some other well-known Renaissance build- 
ings. In making an interesting reference to the 
special features of St. Paul’s, the Professor 
alluded to the grace of the exterior, which 
took the first place in Europe, to the wood- 
carving of Grinling Gibbons, and to the 
beaten ironwork of screens and gates to the 
choir. Reference was also made to the model 
of St. Paul’s which exists, and to the unique 
collection of Wren’s drawings at St. Paul’s 
and at All Soul’s College; Oxford. Passing 
allusion was made to Wren’s City churches, 
and how he designed a former plan for the 
arrangement of London streets after the fire, 
and for the embanking of the Thames. The 
lecture wasillustrated profusely by lantern, and 
the lecturer made a running commentary upon 
the buildings as they appeared on the screen. 
In this manner reference was made to 
St. Peter’s at Rome, Sta. Maria della Salute 
at Venice, Pantheon at Rome, dome of the 
Pantheon at Paris, the Invalides at Paris, 
St. Paul’s (London), Sir C. Wren’s plan for 
laying out London, Old St. Paul’s, the crypt 
of new St. Paul's, and Greenwich Hospital. 
Allusion was also made to Hampton Court 
Palace and Chelsea Hospital. A vote of 
thanks to the lecturer followed a thoroughly 
interesting lecture. , 





E have received a copy of Dr. S 
Monckton Copeman’s report to the 

Local Government Board, on the sanitary 
condition of Lakenheath, in the Mildenhall 
Rural District, with special reference to the 
recurrence there of diphtheria during a series 
of years. Lakenheath is a village in Suffolk, 
which contains about 1,850 inhabitants, many 
of whom are in very poor circumstances. At 
one of the higher points is the church, 
standing in an extensive graveyard,. all 
interments in which are made in the upper 
and pervious stratum of the marl, from which 
the drinking water of Lakenheath is obtained 
by means of'surface wells, which are, for the 
most part, on a considerably lower level than 





Johnson’s-court was so named before Dr. Johnson lived 
ith it. 
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the churchyard :— 
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‘*The wells are nowhere more than 4o ft. deep, 
even in the highest parts of the village, and are 
frequently much more shallow. I found that their 
sides are built up for the most part of lumps of 
chalk, used after the manner of bricks, and set in 
mortar, though this is not invariably the case. 
Usually the water is obtained by means of a 
bucket lowered and raised by a windlass and rope or 
chain, the mouth of the well being usually un- 
covered, and sometimes quite unprotected against 
fouling by surface washings. Occasionally only did 
I find that a pump had been fitted over the well. 
Samples which were taken of the water from a 
number of these wells were mostly somewhat turbid, 
often having a peculiar milky appearance with some- 
times a tinge of brown. In some of the samples 
numerous floating particles were visible. 

The inhabitants complained to me bitterly of the 
bad taste and odour of the water obtained from 
the majority of the wells; indeed in several instances 
persons had of their own accord ceased using the 
water of their private wells for drinking or for 
cooking purposes. In some cases disuse of distrusted 
wells had not been possible owing to the difficulty of 
obtaining water from any other source; and one well 
the water of which had been actually condemned by 
an analyst, was, I found, still in use.” 


In reference to the subject of removal and 
disposal of refuse, Dr. Copeman reports— 


‘* Water-closets are unknown in Lakenheath, all 
excrement, and the greater part of the household 
refuse, being disposed of by means of privy middens. 
The amount of privy accommodation is, in regard 
of some house property, decidedly insufficient, 
although a certain amount of improvement in this 
respect appears to have been recently effected 
through the action of the Sanitary Authority. The 
pits in connexion with these privies are, for the most 
part, of large dimensions, some of them being as 
much as 6 ft. or 7 ft. deep. Such portion as extends 
beyond the back of the closets is uncovered, and at 
the time of my visit the majority of the pits appeared 
to be full, or nearly so. I learnt that they are 
cleared out at uncertain periods by the cottagers 
themselves, who make use of the material on their 
gardens after it has stood there for some time 
fermenting. Occasionally neighbouring farmers 
remove it for use on their land, but the Sanitary 
Authority take no direct action in regard to the 
matter.” 


It may be added that up to the present time 
the Sanitary Authorities have taken no steps 
towards the provision of a sufficient and 
wholesome water-supply for Lakenheath. 
There is more in the report, but these details 
are sufficient to indicate why Lakenheath 
should be a favourable site for diphtheria. 





CCORDING to a recent report of the 
British Vice-Consul at Venice, the 
water supply of that city has been much 
improved. The former supply, consisting of 
water from the River Brenta, having been 
pronounced unfit for drinking purposes, 
through bringing down refuse matter and 
sewage, has been abandoned, and a new 
supply of great purity, cool in summer, and 
not requiring filtration, obtained from the 
springs of St. Ambrogio, near Treviso. 
Previous to 1884 Venice was supplied with 
water partly from the Brenta and partly by 
rain-water collected from the house roofs in 
the ‘ pozzi,” or Venetian wells. 





OR some time it has been customary 
. for the administration of the Prussian 
National Gallery, soon after the death of an 
eminent artist, to collect and exhibit in their 
halls some good specimens of the deceased’s 
work. Two such collections are now on 
view at Berlin; one of these consists of some 
excellent examples of the studies of the late 
Herr Paul Graeb, who died last year in the 
prime of his life, and who had devoted 
himself especially to architectural subjects, 
as did his father before him. His drawings 
are noteworthy, especially, for their com- 
bination of accuracy of delineation of detail 
with effective composition. His picture of 
Marienburg in East Prussia is one of his 
best works; and many interesting bits of 
old Berlin architecture figure among his 
studies. His realism in the treatment of 
masonry is remarkable. 





WO historical properties are in the 
market. The one, Coldham Hall, in 
Stanaingfield parish, near Bury St. Edmunds, 
was built in 1574 by Robert Rokewoode, and 





until recently has continued in that family. 
Here Edward Rokewoode entertained Queen 
Elizabeth, who, on finding her host was a 
Papist, fined him in return. Ambrose Roke- | 
woode was executed for complicity in the 
Gunpowder Plot; his son Robert proved a 
staunch Royalist, and lost two sons in the 
Civil War. The house contains a_ secret 
chapel and three hiding places for priests. 
Elizabeth Simpson (Mrs. Inchbald) . was 
daughter of a farmer in the parish, which she 
quitted for London in 1771, when seventeen 
years old. This estate has a park of I00 
acres, and about 320 acres of arable and 
grass land. Gidea, or Geddy, Hall, on the 
outskirts of Romford, standing by the road to 
Brentwood, was erected by Sir John Eyles, 
Bart., circa 1720, on the site of the manor 
house, begun in 1467 by Sir Thomas Cooke 
on a license from the Crown to build a forti- 
fied residence, and dnished by his grandson, 
the famous Sir Anthony Cooke, Edward VI.’s 
preceptor. Thomas, elected Lord Mayor 
in 1462, was created a Knight of the 
Bath at the coronation of Edward VI.’s 
consort. The daughters of Anthony were 
renowned for their learning. Dr. Walter 
Haddon, after visiting Gidea Hall, said 
in an address at Cambridge, ‘ And what 
a house did I find there! yea, rather a small 
university I seemed to be living in a 
Tusculan villa.” Of the daughters, who 
chose Greek, Latin, and Hebrew epigrams 
for inscription on the front of their home, 
Katherine married Sir Henry Killegrew; 
Anne—to whom Beza wrote a dedication— 
married at Blackfriars, Sir Nicholas Bacon, 
lord-keeper, and was mother of Francis, 
Lord Verulam; Mildred became second wife 
of William Cecil, Lord Burghley ; and Eliza- 
beth married John, Lord Russell, for whose 
monument in St. Edmund’s Chapel, West- 
minster Abbey (restored in 1867 e curis the 
Duke of Bedford), she composed an epitaph | 
in Latin and Greek, as well as in English—a 
conceit which Addison, in the Sfectator, 
reproves. Their daughter Elizabeth’s monu- 
ment, in the same chapel, bears an effigy 
seated in a chair (one of the earliest of its 
kind there) and is that which is vulgarly 
known as “the lady who died from pricking 
her finger.” A view of the house was 
inserted in Le Serre's account of the progress 
from Harwich to London of Marie de’ 
Medici, who stayed there a day and night, 
having been met at Chelmsford by Charles I. 
The king slept at Havering-atte-bower, that 
being the last occasion, it is believed, on 
which the old palace, a jointure house for so 
many of our queens-dowager, was occupied 
by the sovereign. The bridge, of three 
elliptical arches, at Gidea Hall, has been 
attributed to James Wyatt. 





NE of the most notable houses in 
London—that is to say for its literary 
associations—is offered for sale. Itis No. 22, 
at the end of St. James’s-place, overlooking 
Queen’s Walk and Green Park, and was the 
home of Samuel Rogers during the latter 
fifty years of his life. Born at the house on 
Stoke Newington Green which was pulled 
down about ten years ago, and wherein he 
wrote his ‘‘ Pleasures of Memory,” he lodged 
for awhile in the Temple, and then in 
Princes-street, Hanover-square. At St. 
James’s-place Moore, it is said, first met 
Byron ; the latter says in his diary (November 
22, 1813) :— 

‘‘If you enter his house, his drawing-room, his 
library, you of yourself say this is not the dwelling of 
acommon mind. ‘There is not agem,acoin, a book 
thrown aside on the chimney-piece, his sofa, his table, 
that does not bespeak an almost fastidious elegance 
in the possessor.” 

Lord Macaulay and Washington Irving 
write in the same strain. The Crown lease 
of this house, which James Wyatt designed, 
isnow tobesold. St. James’s-place, orginally 
built at the end of the seventeenth century, 
can boast of many famous inhabitants: 
including Addison, Wilkes, Parnell the poet, 
Molly Lepel after her marriage with Lord 
ohn Hervey—in- a house built for her 
in 1747 by Fiitcroft — Mrs. Robinson 


(‘Perdita”) at No. 13, and at N 
Francis Burdett for about twenty y 
his death in 1844. 
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B* a strange coincidence, on the 

day that we publish the view anq ls 
of Manchester Cathedral we have t, mi . 
the death of the Diocesan Architect, \, Ps 
Crowther, from whose designs the ‘in 
additions to the Cathedral were made ye 
Crowther, who was essentially what is cal ; 
a “church architect,” and one of th al 
Gothic revival school, had carried oyt a 
many churches, and restored varioys ancien 
ones. To the profession at large he 
was, howevér, best known in ¢ 
with the splendid illustrative y, 
which he brought out many years 
in conjunction with Mr. Bowman, Under the 
title ‘Churches of the Middle Ages”; 4 bog 
which remains one of the finest examples ¢ 
architectural illustration of English Medizeya) 
work which the enthusiasm of the Gothj 
revival called forth. 
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HE English portion of the “Woneys 
Building” at the Chicago Exhibiig 
will include among its interior decoratig, 
four large bas-relief panels by Miss Ey 
Rope, whose works have been familiar to oy 
readers in the Sculpture room of the Ry 
Academy, as well as in illustrations jg oy 
pages. The subjects are “ Faith,” “Hoy 
and ‘Charity,’ and“ Heavenly Wisdon’. 
they are illustrated by allegorical figure 
treated in a broad style in low relief, and ar 
to be executed in plaster with a slightly 
tinted ground. It is a_ satisfaction that 
English sculpture is to be represented inthe 
women’s building by so capable an artist a3 
Miss Rope. 





HE collection of pictures and water 
colour drawings by Mr. Wetherbe 
illustrating ‘English Pastoral Life,” now m 
view at the Fine Art Society's galleries is 
well worth a visit. Without going in the kas 
away from simple nature, the artist has filly 
realised and understood the poetic elementso 
country life, in this series of landscapes mith 
figures. In the treatment of the landscapes 
there is a great deal that is very fine andvery 
true, and a great deal of variety of effect, In 
one of the larger works, ‘‘ The Dawn of the 
Year,” there is something like an imitation 
of Mason, but in the majority of the painting 
and .drawings Mr. Wetherbee has his om 
story to tell in his own way. 





HE Souvenir book of “ Becket,” pe 
sented at the Lyceum Theatre, d 
which a copy has been sent to us, forms: 
record of a play in the mounting of whe 
the architectural accessories, though 10 
altogether satisfactory, have received mut 
attention than is generally the case. Inthe 
Casfle in Normandy, which forms the bad 
ground to the Prologue, Mr. Telbin has gt 
the character of the Norman chateau will 
its circular turrets with machicolated comet 
and timber gallery and conical toot In 
Becket’s house (interior) the architecturl 
detail, what there is of it, is rather early 10 
the period, though of course the house 2 
not be supposed to be a new 0 
In the street scene in Northampton, on th 
other hand, the half-timbered houses hate 
rather the look of the thirteenth than 
twelfth century. In treating the scene® 
death of Becket, Mr. Telbin reverts unk é 
nately to the typical scene-painters incite 
ence to architectural fact. The scene “it 
in the “north transept of Canterbury : 
dral,” for which the artist might have go! 
direct model in the north-east transept 
was of the same date as the north © 
and still exists practically unaltered, | ie 
transept is without aisles and WM | 
usual eastern apsidal chapels, and vi 
main north transept was the same tit, 
and projection ‘as the north-east on 





arrangement was doubtless much t 
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oats a nondescript and = impossible 
n transept, with an aisle with a flat 
-teeroot (just the place where there would 
sot Be one), through the arcade of which we 
apparently look into the main transept, with 
gairs descending which must come from the 
ormitory 00 the north side, if from any- 
quere; Dut in that case we must be looking 
and the apsidal chapel partly shown on 
left must be facing north, where a 
chapel never would face. The 
fnesaid Stairs, by the way, are decorated 
with @ nineteenth century area railing. But 
ibe whole thing is an architectural jumble. 
es ae oe a 


gMPETITION FOR NEW BATHS AND 
«\SH-HOUSES AT KENSAL TOWN. 


Tu; Commissioners for Public Baths and 
washouses Of the parish of Chelsea have met 
githa very good response, twenty sets of drawings 
having been submitted. The authors of all the 

‘ms have experienced great difficulty in deal- 
ing with the confined nature of the site, which 
pnacially rendered it impossible to provide all 
the agoommodation asked for on the ground-floor 
my, The Commissioners’ instructions did not 

‘wate the sizes of the swimming-baths, but 

wed the provision of one large and two 
gnaller swimming-baths for men, boys, and 
iadis. Sixty private baths were also specified, 

fr men, twenty for women. The wash- 

ment was to include accommodation 

and fttings for twenty washers, with space for ten 

more hereafter. The remaining requirements 

were ype room and workshop, offices, and 
rooms for caretaker. 

Details of the fittings used at the Chelsea Baths, 
and meeting with the Commissioners’ approval, 
were supplied, and the source of steam supply was 
also o,be considered as provided, so that the 
work of the competitors was very much simplified 
and theproblem reduced. No limit of cost was 
laid down, The designs were sent in under 
motto, but the mottos were covered with numbers, 
and the Commissioners have decided (without the 
assistance of a professional assessor) to award the 
fist premium of £75 to the authors of design 
No, 10, the second premium of £50 to the author 
of design No. 9, and the third premium of £25 to 
the auttorsof design No. 15. The site is of an 
imegulat | shape, fronting to Kensal-road at one 
end and Wedlake-street at the other, and flanked 
on one side by the Grand Junction Canal. 

The designs sent in may be classified into four 
groups, according as the authors have en- 
deavoured to solve the problem (1) by placing 
all the baths (swimming and private) on the 
ground floor ; (2), by placing part of the private 
balls on the first floor ; (3), by placing all the 
pavate baths on the first floor; (4), by placing 
some of the swimming-baths on the first floor. 
Fach of these solutions has its advantages and 
is disadvantages, The first solution is preferable 
lorconvenience, but from the limited area of the 
site reduces the swimming-baths to very small 

; the third arrangement has the great 

eof providing the largest possible area 

for the svimming-baths ; while the second, being 

4compromise between the first and third, is like 

most compromises, deficient in the advantages of 

aller éxtteme, and lacks the convenience of the 

one without obtaining the space of the other. 

solution is no more than a frantic 

loescape the pitfall which has engulfed 

foe cumpetitors who have completely lost the 
op-light to their swimming-baths. 

ec premiated design, No. 10, scheme A, 

ws the whole of the private baths on the first 

f, and thus obtains on the ground floor a men’s 
ton’ a th with water area 82 ft. by 25 ft., 
aa ne. bath, 45 ft. by 22 ft., and 
The swimming-bath, 51 ft. 6 in. by 21 ft. 

men's bath has 47 dressing-boxes and a 
ke -bath, besides the W.C.’s, attendant’s store, 
ein boys’ bath has a foot-bath, which in 

yit would, we imagine, be necessary 

~ aS a Soap-bath ; to this bath there are 25 
y ae while the women’s bath has 
hire placed arrangement of their plan the authors 
thet with the entrance to the baths in Wedlake- 
can] the men’s swimming-baths next to the 
ral hee and the boy’s swimming-bath 


t for the women being at right-angles 
‘1d beyond the other two. . . . 


rine baths are placed partly over the 
a ig-baths, but not wholly or even unduly 


The ne tem, so that ample light is obtained. 
ve 













out of the plan, with its entrances 
€s, 1s one of the best in the competi- 





tion, and in many points of detail is superior to 
most of the other designs submitted. The wash- 
house department is entered from Kensal-road, 
and occupies the shorter arm of the |-shape site. 


‘The establishment laundry is placed on the 


ground floor, and the public wash-house on the 
first floor, where additional area is obtained over 
the entrance to the Destructor-yard of the parish. 
The elevations are- designed in a simple ‘and 
suitable fashion on the lines of English eighteenth- 
century work, and the Commissioners may be 
congratulated on having chosen the design which 
is best both in plan and elevation. The design 

B, by the same authors, places the women’s 
private baths on the ground floor and reduces, 
therefore, the size of the swimming-baths. This 
plan is otherwise very similar to that selected, 
which has, in our opinion, been wisely preferred, 
although its cost, as estimated by the authors at 
15,400/., is 500/. more than that of B. 

The second premiated design, No. 9, also has 
the whole of the private baths on the first floor, 
but those for men being placed over the boys’ 
swimming-bath ; this has no top light and is but 
14 ft. high, though it is better than those in some 
other plans in having good light on two sides. 
The sizes of the swimming-baths in this design 
are: men’s, 90 ft. by .30 ft.; women’s, 51 ft. by 
20 ft.; and boys’, 54 ft. by 24 ft. The entrances 
for men and women are separated, the former 
being in Wedlake-street, and the latter, with the 
entrance to wash-house, in Kensal-road. The 
elevations are poor and tame, and though the 
design as a whole is certainly better than the 
third, we think that there are other designs 
amongst those not premiated which come nearer 
to the standard of the design placed first. The 
estimated cost is, however, low, 11,950/., and its 
economy has, perchance, weighed with the Com- 
missioners. 

The third premiated design, No. 15, has the 
women’s private baths on the ground floor, thus 
limiting the size of the swimming-baths to— 
men’s, 60 ft. by 25 ft. ; women’s, 48 ft. by 20 ft. ; 
and boys’, 45 ft. by 20 ft. It is difficult to see 
why this design has been premiated, as the 
planning is by no means skilful, while the eleva- 
tions lack proportion both in their masses and in 
their parts. The cost, too, is estimated at 
15,800/. 

Design No. 1 has the private baths both for 
men and women entered from the gallery of their 
respective swimming-baths, thus preserving the 
top light of these baths, which the author in his 
report calls ‘‘that most essential feature,” but 
nevertheless puts his wash-house over the boys’ 
swimming-bath, which is lighted from one side 
only ! 

Design No. 2 has a plan very similar to the 
first premiated, though not so good in detail, and 
inferior in elevation, which is plain and un- 
interesting. If the Commissioners feel that the 
solution in the selected design is what they want, 
this design seems to have a claim to recognition 
as a close approximation thereto. 

The author of the designs numbered 4 has 
made a bold bid for victory by submitting three 
alternative designs A, B, and C, adopting the 
first three of the possible solutions of which we 
have spoken. In each case the planning is good 
and skilful, and shows adequate knowledge, but 
we think that the author has been fairly beaten 
on his merits for the first place at least. 

Design No. 6 has a good plan, but gives a 
small amount of accommodation, and _ has, 
indeed, limited himself to only part of the 
available site. As his estimate of cost is only 
6,250/., it is clear that the author has been too 
economical. 

Design No. 13 also has a fairly good plan, but 
the swimming-baths are small, and the placing 
of baths on second as well as first floor is 
a detrimental feature which other competitors 
have not found necessary. The elevation is quiet 
and sober, but somewhat lacking in interest. 

The author of design No. 14 has submitted an 
alternative, which, in our opinion, is better than 
his original designs. Both have many good 
points, and give ample accommodation in the 
swimming-baths, but in one case the women’s 
bath, and in the other the boys’ bath, has no top 
light. 

Tt is clear that the provision of large swimming- 
baths with top light to each is the cause of 
success in the well-arranged and well-thought- 
out plan of the successful competitor. 


eh 
EALING.—The waste heat from the destructor here 
is to be- utilised to supply power for generating 
electric light. The destructor is to be added to, and 
will be then an 8-cell destructor, of which each cell 
will supply from five to ten horse-power by what 
would otherwise be waste heat. 


IN PRAISE OF A COUNTRY PRACTICE.* 


IF you will tear yourselves away from the 
delights of London, shrouded as they often are 
in smoke and fog, I should like to place you in 
the windows through which I look every day of 
my life, and show you a glimpse of some charac- 
teristic Midland scenery. Large undulations 
terminate the view on every side. In one 
direction the sombre tints of the earth are divided 
from the pale sky by the deeper hue of a distant 
wood. In another, a white road winds out of 
sight over the shoulder of a gentle declivity which 
permits a glance at the dim blue distance of the 
next county. On a third side, one or two slender 
spires overtop the hills as they shoot up out of 
their masses of foliage ; while straight in front of 
us, just across the valley which parts us from the 
town, rises the grey mass of the tower and spire 
of the parish church, with its battlements and 
turrets and crockets sharply defined against the 
sky. It is not merely in its beautifully-tapered 
outline—unsurpassed by any spire in the land—in 
its crisp and vigorous delicacy, or in its curious 
angle-turrets, that seem to be an echo of the 
defensive features of a castle—it is not only in 
these that its charm lies; but also in its 
ever-changing aspect, responsive to the changes in 
the atmosphere. Sometimes it thrusts its summit, 
dark and delicate, above the morning mist which 
hides all the lower part, together with ‘the earth 
that supports it. Sometimes the hot summer sun 
picks it out with sharp shadows in front of the 
blue sky, leaving it still, sunlit though it is, 
darker than its peaceful background. And then, 
again, sometimes—not often—the evening sun 
will paint it white against black, storm-laden 
clouds, lending it an almost terrible aspect, like 
the white lips of an angry face. 

At its base, stretching away on either side, lies 
the town, red with red bricks and blue with blue 
slates: here and there in the older parts some- 
what mixed with grey stone, and largely mollified 
with trees. But as it recedes from the church, 
the town grows redder and redder, till at one end 
it stops with a mass of white-brick cottages that 
mark a newly-developed building estate : while 
at the other it breaks up into detached houses 
that show how the moneyed men are gradually 
building their way into the country. The town 
is no less interesting to us than the church, 
though in a different way, for there lies our work 
and their live our clients. 

You who live and work in this great wilderness 
of London have but a faint idea of what it is to 
live among your work and among your clients. 
The vast journeys that separate you from the 
former half remove it from the realms of tangible 
reality. To you it is less a living fact than a kind 
of stmulacrum on paper. Your decisions on un- 
expected matters of construction are often more or 
less theoretical, not dictated by the lively know- 
ledge which an inspection on the spot imparts. 
You cannot watch its constant growth, brick by 
brick and stone by stone, and see your design 
slowly evolve itself, till the amorphous mass of 
the ground floor develops into articulate shape 
with the roofs. To you the building grows by 
leaps and bounds, and to some of you, perhaps, it 
never grows at all, except as an abstract thing in 
mechanical drawings. 

How much more difficult it is for those who 
pay only a flying visit now and again to their 
work to introduce those little touches which spring 
from, and harmonise with, local circumstances not 
observable till the building is partly built! How 
much easier is it for those who can watch the 
effect of their mouldings from day to day to 1m- 
prove upon them as occasion arises, and to modify 
them to meet slightly-altered conditions. For 
instance, if a string-course is hardly as effective as 
it should be, three steps will inform you how 
much the mason has worked—and he cannot have 
worked much since you saw him last—and a very 
little adjustment will probably enable you to use 
the disappointing member elsewhere, while a 
slight recasting of the detail will give all you 
desire. Or ifachimney-cap has not the delicacy of 
profile that you expected, before another one 1s 
worked you can remedy the defect ; and all with- 
out waste of stone or hindrance to the work. 
Then, again, how valuable it is to spend ten 
minutes now and then in quiet contemplation, 
free from the importunities of foreman or clerk of 
the works. What object-lessons one obtains as 
one watches how the necessities of the plan 
control the masses which compose the picture 
for the eye; how this chimney seems @ 
false note, or that window ruins the 
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privacy of some garden-nook; or how yonder 
little bay, which is a delightful feature inside, 
seems but a sad excrescence on the outside, and 
moreover, brings into view things better left 
unseen. It is from melancholy observations like 
these that one departs a sadder and a. wiser man, 
with a resolve to do better next time; and 
gradually one is able to store up a mass of 
experience and observation which instinctively 
guide the pencil in the future. No doubt you 
who. live in London indulge yourselves in these 
object lessons; but we who live in the country 
can do it so much oftener; and while you are 
stifling in the Underground Railway, or swaying in 
the open air on the top of an omnibus furnished 
with what are called by way of mockery ‘‘ garden 
seats,” we can call ine route for the office, and 
take a quiet look round at the work. 

It is true that we suffer some disadvantages. 
We cannot repeat ourselves too often ; we have 
to be careful in what houses we use our last and 
grandest design for a chimney-piece: but then we 
generally know what people call upon other 

ople, and whether they are likely to see the 
interior of each other’s houses. We have to be 
careful, too, how we make mistakes. You happy 
persons who conduct vast practices from London 
in remote corners of the land can afford to make 
mistakes m some of the remoter corners. First 
of all, are you not ‘* London architects”? and 
does not that term endow you with a skill and 
knowledge impressive to all but the immediate 
sufferers and their intimate friends? And, 
granted that the mistake is so egregious as to 
convince even the indifferent, and to close your 
prospects of further work in that particular corner, 
why, the place is very remote, and many a day 
will elapse before the news spreads to any of your 
other centres of activity, so long as you keep 
out. of the law-courts. Not so with us in the 
contry. Most of our eggs are in one basket, 
and to drop that means losing our market 
altogether. 

Yet another difference—in the main whole- 
some to us ‘‘ rustics,” as we have been termed by 
you Londoners. Not only are we in touch with 
our work while it is in progress, but we have to 
live with it for ever afterwards. You Londoners 
may go down into the country and deliver your- 
selves of an abortion, and forget all about it, but 
for us Day after day we see our work; 
and day after day, as we turn the corner, we 
writhe afresh at our failures, or buoy ourselves up 
with the hope that the world will endorse our own 
secret opinion about our successes. It is no 
good; we cannot get away from our work ; no 
ingenuity in the choice of routes is of any avail ; 
there the buildings are, and to get from one place 
to another they have to be passed. But if rightly 
regarded, this is a wholesome discipline ; and the 

casual remarks of a stranger, or the criticisms of a 
reliable architectural friend, may be profitably 





stored up, like the sunshine and the rain which go 


to. make the fruit in due season. 

Living with one’s work is indeed a wholesome 
discipline, and one is often tempted to wish in 
the interests of Art (though not perhaps of the 
artificers) that some of our painters and sculptors 
had to live with the works which they send to 
the Academy. If this be the case with regard to 
our brother artists, whose productions can, as a 
last resource, be removed from sight, how much 
more so.is it with us architects, whose designs are 
part of the structure itself ? | 

If we architects were more accustomed to live 
with our own conceptions, I imagine there would 
be fewer of those picturesque features which we 
are so ready to bestow upon our clients. There is 
no better corrective of the wayward fancy than to 
live in a house of one’s own design, and to bring 
to the sharp practical test of daily use all 
one’s little fads of plan and decoration—the ingle- 
nooks and serving-hatches, and pretty grates and 
lead-light windows and stonemullions, and panelled 
walls, and the hundred-and-one things that involve 
responsibility. I would not be thought to 
condemn the matters mentioned by any means, 
but I say that to live with the creations of our own 
fancy sobers the judgment and steadies the hand. 
And, therefore, we dwellers in the country find 
ourselves subjected to a wholesome discipline in 
living amid our work. 

But have you any idea of what it is to live amid 
_ your clients? To meet them on the tennis 
ground and the golf-links; to see them in the 
club, and hear them speak at public meetings ; 
to work with them or against them in the innumer- 
able schemes that fill the leisure of dwellers in 
country towns? Do you know what it is to oppose 
one at a local election, to buy your hat of another, 
and to send back to a third the joint of meat that 
he has not cut. to your liking? Tous our clients 





in life, not gifts of Providence endowed with the 
sole desire of having a house built. We generally 
know something of their character in relation to 
other matters than building, and are able from the 
outset to form an opinion as to their likes and 


dislikes. 


Another peculiarity of a country practice, which 
has its whimsical aspect, is the chameleon-like 
character of the people one has to deal with. A 
builder to whom you issue instructions from day 
to day, which he disputes at his peril, will once a 
fortnight sit in judgment on your plans at the 
Local Board : a foreman bricklayer at one job will 
be on the building committee of another; the 
carpenter who makes the round of the building 
with you in the morning will sit at your side in 
the evening as your colleague in a debating 
society. And these contrasts of relationship are 
not isolated incidents, but are of constant 
occurrence, And far from being strange or em- 
barrassing, they engender a mutual knowledge 
and respect which are of very great assistance in 
getting work well done. 

But it is not only to the town itself that our 
attention has to be confined. Many a journey 
has to be taken into the country. Nota scramble 
for an express train, a tedious journey, and then 
a drive through country of which we know 
nothing, not even the points of the compass, 
or what places lie on our left or our right. No, 
but leisurely drives through country which we get 
to know better month by. month, and with the 
chance of choosing a suitable day for the work. 
We see the same scenes under every condition, 
with the early or the late sun, or under the 
steady blaze ofmid-day, Sometimes we see them 
in a clear and brilliant atmosphere, like that of 
Logic and Science, when the distant and the near 
seem equally easy of access. And then, again, 
we see them veiled in a delicate mist which, like 
Poetry, lends distance and proportion. The 
valley that at one visit ripples as the breeze 
touches the silvery hay, .at others will ripple, 
perhaps, with the broad waters of a flood, or lie 
shrouded in the monotonous mantle of the snow. 
At one time the way will be cheered by the 
bending bunches of the lilac ; at another the road 
will take you near the delicate and delicious 
odours of a field of beans. Still later in the year 
the bright red admiral will flutter past and sun 
himself on the stones, while in the winter the 
attention is concentrated upon the course of 
action to be pursued if the horse should actually 
fulfil his frequent threats of slipping down. And 
so in our constant drives we get to know the 
landscape in all its moods, and every view 
becomes more valuable as our experience of its 
varying aspects increases. 

I am induced to dwell thus on matters which 
are not actually architecture, for two reasons: 
partly because I am anxious to convey to you 
some idea, if only a faint one, of the -pleasures 
that atterd a country practice; and partly 
because a constant observation of natural scenery 
has a.very considerable effect on the temperament, 
and tends to develop that habit of thought which 
helps us not only to satisfy the necessities of those 
for whom we design, but also to marshal the 
arrangements with which we endeavour to satisfy 
those necessities in such a manner as to express 
certain ideas—such as stateliness for the rich and 
great, unpretentious comfort for the well-to-do 
and homely ; repose for quiet surroundings ; or 
aspiring vigour for hilly regions. 

There is a very great deal to be said for giving 
a man a house suitable to his character: for 
adapting the design to his habits of life, rather 
than inviting him to change his habits to suit your 
design. You may give him high-art fittings, and 
papers, and hall-floors, and all such accessories ; 
but there comes a time when your help is no 
longer required—when, in the natural course of 
things, you relinquish control over the building ; 
and then, left to himself, he will be sure to sin 
grossly in respect of carpets, and furniture, and 
pictures, and knick-knacks, and all the trumpery 
ornaments which the ‘‘ Stores” supply. And all 
this flood of barbaric splendour will submerge the 
features which sealed the triumph of your patience 
and rhetoric and sarcasm. 

And there is a very great deal to be said for 
making buildings suitable to their locality. _ Tile- 
hung walls in London are as incongruous as a 
prim suburbar villa in the open country. ‘A villa 
in the country may be required of the same 
capacity and at the same cost as one near a large 
town, but assuredly it ought not to be of the same 
appearance. Half the charm of the best work 
arises from its spontaneity, and from the entire 
absence of any apparent effort. As you look at it 





you do not admire this or that feature as a tour de 


are ordinary human beings, with a hundred objects | force, but rather regard it as inevitable 


WNder the 
circumstances. 
But it is not only from nature that 
obtain delight as we drive in pursxit of g 
practice. Very few are the viilages that 
some relic of ancient days, upon which We 
gaze with renewed pleasure at every visit: ang 
not only with renewed pleasure but wig ; 
creasing knowledge. There is no building that I 
ever knew, no matter how intimately, from Which 
it has not been possible to gather cometh; 
with every visit, particularly i° «accompanied by 
friend of congenial pursuits. Di ierent eyes look, 
such different ways that, even if no new festa 
discovered, there is sure to be some new ag ‘ 
reckon with. And so these old friends hay 
ever-abiding interest. Like Cleopatra, 
Age cannot wither them, nor custom stale 
Their infinite variety. 

And the advantage of a country Practice j 
that these things come in our way in the Dur 
of our ordinary vocation, without ANY sper 
effort, and we get to know them as incidenig) ;, 
the general arrangement of things, and Dot as | 
sacred objects of special pilgrimages. 

But while some of the pleasure - of a guy 
practice proceeds from the scenes in which it j 
pursued, not a little of it arises from the yay, 
of work which it entails. The interest po, 
flags. Now itis a church, next week a gd 
perhaps in the town or perhaps in a 
Before these are digested comes an infin, 
hospital or an infirmary. The scene mayjy 
change to a factory or a public-hall, whichn, 
turn may be followed by a suite of offices, g 
front, or some swimming-baths. A club g 
hotel, and a chapel, extend the list, whichis 
interspersed here and there with houses large aj 
small. Not the least pleasant task 1s to deal yi 
farm-buildings, where sights, and sounds, ay - 
smells are all eloquent of country life. The my 
is therefore always occupied with endeaygy. 
ing to become acquainted with fresh renin. 
ments. From the courtly parson to the bhf 
publican, or from the far-sighted manufactur, 
careful of every penny, to the well-bred Maser 
of the Hounds, whose chief desire is to hiehis 
house enlarged in strict harmony with theanient 
portions—these are changes which any wel- 
almost any day—may see. No doubt in Lonin 
and other large towns you get some variety, bit] 
cannot think that you, who are more or ks 
specialists, can have such a wide and ever-shifiy 
range as we who live in the country, and area 
pelled in the nature of things to take thew 
that falls in our way. 

That is one of the governing factors of ou lit 
—that we must take what falls in our waa 
so it comes that we ‘‘rustics” look on with sme 
amusement at the controversies which shake‘you 
Londoners to the centre.- ‘* Architecture a 
Profession or an Art !” What in the worlddosit 
matter which view people take? Let us do the 
work that comes to our hand with all our might, 
not waste our time on disputes of nomenclatue. 
Do you suppose we who live in the country at 
going to set up some fanciful standard of kind—t 
of excellence, mind you—and tell our chetls 
‘‘This is a factory, and therefore not ach 
tecture,” or ‘*That is a shop-front, that pr 
sents no scope for art, and therefore wes 
much obliged, but will you kindly go ele 
where?” Do you think we can afford to eam! 
reputation for eccentricity like that? Or do yu 
suppose that it is any more possible for 6% 
decline to survey some land, or give an opinsi® 
to the price of building sites, or lay outa — 
estate when called upon to do so? Whos! 
itif we do not? Architects who earn their living, 
earn it through their clients, obviously; # 
they gain a reputation for wanting 1 
puzzling selections from the work that come 
their way, they may say good-bye to clienls ° 
‘kinds, and where then will be the architect 
pure and simple upon which they are to concel 
trate their cultivated intelligence? te 

A rich man might possibly afford ' 
eccentric ; but under the conditions which gov 
country life I doubt, whether even he up y 
anything but a negligible quantity. But the 
who lives by his calling must, in the very ail 
of the case, satisfy the conditions W ich g 
his calling in the place where it is pursue wl 

We may be told, as in fact we have been 
that this is all quite right, but it 1s incom 
with good architecture. ‘‘ The Peo : wis 
pudding is in the eating ;” I do not belie 
incompatible where there is pre pat 6 
training and enthusiasm for the worm — 4 
what is wanted, enthusiasm, and si face 
determination to do the best possible; 
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acknowledge shortcomings frankly (at any rate to 
yourselves), and to resolve not to commit them 
in future. To spare no pains, either on the 
drawings or on the building, but to go at it 
again and aguin till you get the thing right. 

It is here in this Association that I see *‘ the 
Hope of English Architecture.” Far from saying 
to you ‘‘ Refuse surveying!” ‘‘ Refuse to take 
out quantities or lay out estates!” I say 
«Render yourselves competent to do these 
things. Do not imbibe the idea that from 
London only is good architecture to be bestowed 
upon England, but go out if you can into the fine 
free life of the country; carry into innumerable 
centres of activity the enthusiasm which you gain 
here by contact with other young and eager minds, 
so that the whole country may be leavened with the 
nobler aims, the: greater culture, the more refined 
tastewhich yqu acquire here.” To do this effectually 
you must be ready to be a surveyor as well as an 
architect: but you have great names in the past 
to keep: you company—John Thorpe and Inigo 
Jones and Christopher Wren. But if your names, 
like ‘theirs, are to live—remember this, that 
though surveying is an essential part of your life- 
duties, it is, after all, in your architecture alone 
that you can achieve immortality. Yet it is not 

iven to all to live for ever on the tongues of men. 
i small is the number of ancient buildings that 
we can trace to their actual designers. And, after 
all, how small is the importance of a man’s name 
in comparison with the quality of his work! 
And, therefore, if we dare not aspire to 
immortality, let us take comfort from this—that 
though our brows may never bear the fadeless 
laurel, nor Time inscribe us on the everlasting 
roll of Fame, no one can deprive us against our 
will of the consciousness of having done our work 
to the very best of our ability. 

{Some notes of the discussion which followed the 
reading of this paper will be found on another page. ] 


4 
LIABILITY FOR DRAINAGE REPAIRS. 


Mr. P. E. PILDITCH, in his paper read at the 
Surveyors’ Institution on March 6 on ‘ Dilapi- 
dation Practice, particularly as affected by some 
Recent Decisions,” made the following remarks 
as to liability for drainage repairs, &c. :— 

“Four cases have recently been decided upon 
the question as to whether the landlord or the 
tenant is liable for the cost of repairs required to 
drains and sanitary arrangements during the exist- 
ence of a tenancy. In each of these cases the 
terms of letting and the repairing and other cove- 
nants have varied, so that the matter needs some 
aamination in detail, though not, you will be 
pleased to hear, at any great length. 

Under the Public Health Act, 1875, the Metro- 
poitan Management Acts, 1855 and 1862, and 
the Public Health (London) Act, 1891, the 


- liability to make good structural defects to drain- 


age is cast upon the lessor, apart from contract 
upon the subject. 

In The Home and Colonial Stores v. Todd* 
(1891), the tenancy of a London house was one for 
22years ata rent of £40 per annum, ‘ payable 
free and clear from all deductions for main drain- 
age and sewer rates, improvement rates, taxes, 
ic.’ The Local Authority themselves recon- 
siicted the drains of the house which were 
defective, and recovered the cost from the tenant. 
‘The Court held that, the premises being let at a 
ck-rent, and the work done being for the per- 
manent improvement of the property, the landlord 
was liable to pay the cost, under Section 73 of the 

polis Manavement Act, 1855, and Section 
(of the Amending Act of 1862, and that there 
Wisnothing in the covenant to make the tenant 
to do so. 
The next case is Lyon v. Greenhowt (1892). 
property, which was situated outside the 
etropolitan area, was let on lease for nine years. 
About eighteen months before the expiration of 
lease, the Local Authority executed the re- 
atrangement of the drainage system into the 
sewer, the property having been previously 
into a cesspool, and the landlord paid the 
cost of the same under threat of legal proceedings. 
© covenant ran as follows :—‘ The tenant 
whic y all rates, taxes, and assessments ; 
2. . . Shall be imposed upon the said 
Premises, and will make, uphold, sup- 
Port, cleanse, repair, and keep in repair all . 
ta drains, cesspools, necessaries, privies, 
ee belonging to the said premises.’ 
Pn landlord brought an action to recover the 
we 68/., from the tenant, but the Court held 

Funder Sections 22 or 94 of the Public Health 

~» 1875, the landlord was liable for the same 


* L.T., C.L.D., vol. 63, N.S., p. 820. 
t T.L.R., Q.B.D., va 8, ag 





as being in receipt of the rack-rent, and that the 
covenant I have quoted did not make the tenant 
liable for structural alterations to the drains. In 
this case an attempt was made to read Sec. 4 (the 
definition Clause) of the Public Health Act as 
excluding an owner who employed an agent to 
collect his rent from the meaning of -the term 
‘owner’ as being ‘the person . . . receiving the 
rack-rent of the premises, whether on his own 
account or as agent,’ which was, of course, over- 
ruled. ) 

The third case is that of Gembhardt z. 
Saunders,* one of the first cases under the new 
Public Health (London) Act, 1891. The premises 
were let from year to year; the drains became 
stopped, and the Local Authority served a notice 
upon the tenant to abate the nuisance, which he 
did, when it: was found that it was caused by a 
structural defect. The Judge of the City of 
London Court held that the tenant could not 
recover the cost he had been put to from the 
landlord, because the Local Authority had not 
served a notice upon the owner under section 4, 
sub-section 3, which provides for the service of a 
notice to abate a nuisance arising from a struc- 
tural defect upon the owner; but the Divisional 
Court overruled this decision, and held that the 
landlord was liable under section II, sub-section 
I, of the Act. 

The fourth case is that of zz re Bettingham- 
Melhado wv. Woodcock (1892), in which. certain 
structural alterations had to be made to the 
sanitary arrangements of premises in Westminster, 
held by a solicitor upon lease which contained a 
covenant by the tenant ‘to pay all rates, taxes, 
assessments, and outgoings whatsoever,’ and to 
‘keep the said premises in a tenantable state of 
repair, ... . ordinary wear and tear alone 
excepted.’ The Judge held that the tenant, being 
liable for all ‘outgoings’ was clearly liable to 
undertake the repairs and alterations in question, 
and that his liability might, in consequence of the 
existence of that word in the covenant, seriously 
increase his general liability for repairs, so as even 
to cover repairs necessitated by ordinary wear and 
tear which would not be covered by the repairing 
covenant. 

This is a most serious point for lessees and 
surveyors advising as to the practical bearing of 
the repairing covenants in an agreement. 

I have been obliged, owing to considerations of 
space and time, to make my reference, to these 
cases much briefer than their importance would 
warrant, but I may say that there are a great 
many important points as to the relative liabilities 
of landlords and tenants, and as to the con- 
struction of the Metropolis Management Acts, and 
the Public Health Acts 1875 and 1891, which 
render a careful perusal of them well worth the 
time so expended.” 


—_—_4+~>4___—_ 
THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 

SPRING VISITS: 

THE BATTERSEA POLYTECHNIC. 

THE fourth of the Architectural Association 
Spring Visits took place on the afternoon of 
Saturday, March 25, under the guidance of the 
Junior Honorary Secretary, Mr. F. T. W. Gold- 
smith, when the Battersea Polytechnic was 
inspected. The architect, Mr. E. W. Mountford, 
met the large party of members who assembled, 
and conducted them over the building. The con- 
dition of ‘the building at the present precludes 
detailed reference, as the interior fittings are almost 
entirely absent, and some nine months will elapse 
before the buildings will be complete. Accounts 
of this building appear in our issues of March 28 
and April 18, 1891. In planning the building 
the architect had to arrange for the accommo- 
dation of the administrative department, technical 
education department, including art rooms, and 
departments for physical and social recreation. 
The necessary concentration of each department 
has been successfully carried out, and though each 
is kept perfectly distinct and separate, they can 
be easily brought into communication with each 
other and the main entrance, which is in the 
centre of the main front facade. A point has 
been made in the perfect straightness and 
simplicity of the corridors. The great hall, destined 
to provide accommodation for 1,200 persons, has 
not yet been begun : it will be constructed so that 
when required it can be let for purposes entirely 
apart from the Institution. In the elevations red 
bricks of a good colour have been used, and 
these are relieved by the use of Monks Park stone 
dressings ; brown tiles have been used on the 
roofs. We hope to again refer to this building at 
a later stage of its progress. The contract is 
being carried out by Messrs. Holloway Brothers, 

of Victoria Works, Lavender Hill. 








*L.R. [1892] 2 Q.B.D., 452. 


THE LONDON. COUNTY COUNCIL. 


THE usual weekly meeting of this Council was 
held on Tuesday afternoon last at Spring-gardens, 
the Chairman, Mr. John Hutton, presiding. 


The London Improvements’ Bill.—The Parlia- 
mentary Committee brought up the following 
report and recommendation :— 


‘‘ This Bill was reported by the Examiner as not 
complying with-the Standing Orders. ‘The subject 
of the report of the Examiner was a'single clause in 
the Bill (45, the clause relating to the improvement 
charge), the Standing Orders having been in every 
other respect fully complied with. The whole dis- 
cussion before the Examiner turned on the legal 
effect of clause 45, taken in connexion with existing 
Acts of Parliament, and whether the paragraphs 
in the notices for the Bill, which are referred to in his 
report, describe this effect sufficiently clearly to warn 
persons interested of the ‘ objects’ of the Bill. The 
Bill has since been before the Standing Orders 
Committee and has been allowed to proceed, subject 
to the issue of fresh notices. 

The more important improvements included in the 
Bill were resolved on by the Council on the under- 
standing that satisfactory provisions were made as 
to payment for them, and the Bill contains ‘ better- 
ment’ clauses, under which itis proposed to charge a 
portion of the cost of the improvements on the 
owners of property benefited. The Bill, as the 
Council will remember, includes the following im- 
provements— 

(t.) New central street, from Holborn to the 
Strand and subsidiary streets. 

( _ Approach to Tower-bridge. 
(3.) Widening of Wood-lane, Hammersmith. 

(4.) Vauxhall-bridge. 

(s.) Rotherhithe and Ratcliff-ferry. 

(6.) Widening of southern approach to Wool- 
wich Ferry. 

The Bill was formally read a first time on the 2nd 
instant, and looking to the terms of the resolutions 
of the Council, we have given lengthened considera- 
tion to the question of the course to be pursued with 
regard to its further progress, and having regard to 
all the circumstances of the case, we recommend— 

‘That the Council do sanction notice being given 
for the secand reading, upon the understanding that further 
progress with the Bill in its entirety will be dependent cn 
arrangements being made by Parliament during this session 
for some financial relief to the occupiers of London.’ ” 


Amongst other amendments which were rejected 
was the following, moved by Mr. H. P. Harris— 

“* That having regard to the very.urgent nature of some of 
the improvements comprised in the London Improvements 
Bill, the Council do proceed with the Bill.” 

‘This was rejected, on a division, by 71 votes to 
26, and the recommendation was agreed to. 


Resignation of an Assistant-Engineer.—The 
report of the Establishment Committee contained 
the following paragraph :— 


‘‘‘The Deputy-Chairman has reported to us that 
he has received, through the Chief Engineer, the 
resignation of Mr. W. S. Crimp, one of the District 
Engineers of the Council. Mr. Crimp was appointed, 
after advertisement, in February, 1890, at a salary 
of 600/. a year, and in February, 1892, the Council 
raised his salary to 650/. by two annual increments 
of 25/. each. In resigning, Mr. Crimp states that 
he leaves his present work with regret, and that his 
only reason for doing so is that he considers the 
salary now paid tohim by the Council to be inade- 
quate, and that he has therefore accepted a partner- 
ship with a firm of civil engineers at Westminster. 
Mr. Crimp has had the care of the most important 
district of London, and is one of the ablest -officers 
of the Council, and we report his resignation with 
much regret. The Engineer states that Mr. Crimp’s 
departure must cause considerable derangement of 
the work of his department, and makes certain sug- 
gestions as to filling the vacancy. We think that 
these suggestions should be considered by the com- 
mittees chiefly interested in the work formerly carried 
on by Mr. Crimp, and as by the order of the Council 
the question of the appointment of a successor must 
be referred to these committees jointly, we recom- 
mend— 

‘ That the resignation of Mr. W. S. Crimp, the letter of 
the Chief Engineer, and the question of the appointment 
of a successor to Mr. Crimp, be referred to the Main 
Drainage Committee, the Highways Committee, and the 
Improvements Committee to report jointly to the Council.’ 


We may add that Mr. Crimp’s engagement will 
terminate on June 30, but that he kindly states that 
if this will cause inconvenience to the Council he will 
do all he can to meet the Council’s wishes.” 

After transacting other business, the Council 
adjourned until Tuesday, April 11. 


— ——- . 
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SANITARY INSTITUTE.—We have received the 
annual report of the Sanitary Institute. In the 
epitome of work done during the year we find included 
thirty-four London lectures to sanitary officers, 
attended by 3,263 persons, and eighty-seven similar 
lectures in the provinces, attended by 7,269 persons. 
The Institute has received an important contribution 
to its funds in the shape of a legacy of 9,248/. from 





the Berridge Estate. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL. ASSOCIATION. 


THE eleventh ordinary meeting of this Asso- 
ciation for the present session was held on Friday, 
March 24, in the meeting-room of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, 9, Conduit-street, 
Mr. Paul Waterhouse, M.A., Vice-President, in 
the chair. 

On the motion of Mr. F. T. W. Goldsmith, one 

of the honorary secretaries, a vote of thanks was 
accorded to Mr. Delissa Joseph, the architect of 
the new Synagogue at Hampstead, for per- 
mitting the members to visit that building on 
March II. 
_ The chairman announced that the Lectures on 
Professional Practice would begin on April -18, 
and that the Class for Modelling would commence 
on April 20. 

Mr. A. Gotch, J.P., F.R.I.B.A., past 
President of the Association, then read a paper 
‘In Praise of a Country Practice.” We print 
this paper zz extenso in this number of the 
Builder. 

In the discussion which followed, 

Mr. Hampden W. Pratt said he had very great 
pleasure in moving a hearty vote of thanks to 
their esteemed past President for the very pleasant 
paper which he had given them. Mr. Gotch 
had placed before them a glowing picture of the 
opportunities which country practice afforded. No 
doubt when they (the town members) paid their 
next visit to the country they would find very 
little to criticise ; indeed, if every architect faith- 
fully carried out the ideas which Mr. Gotch had 
expressed they would attain to something 
approaching perfection. Mr. Gotch had spoken 
of the advantages of practising near one’s work ; 


but it must not be altogether forgotten that many. 


architects practising in London had their work as 
close to them, or nearly so, as Mr. Gotch could 
desire. He wished to cordially endorsé and 
emphasise the one important lesson that ran 
through the whole of Mr. Gotch’s paper, and that 
was that the young architect must do his work 
thoroughly. One advantage of practising in the 
country near one’s work was that, except on very 
large buildings, it would be found possible to do 
without a clerk of works. It was his opinion that 
where a clerk of works was employed ona job 
the architect did not always give that personal 
supervision to the building which it ought to 
have. 

Mr. F. W. Marks, in seconding the vote of 
thanks, expressed his regret that the attendance 
of members was not so great as could be desired. 
Mr. Gotch in his paper had called attention to 
the fact that in a country practice the architect 
came closer in contact with the workmen, and 
they thus became more in touch with one another. 
He thought that if more architects could rush 
away from the turmoil of this great city there 
would be more good architecture than we saw in 
the present day. The great evil in architecture 
in the present day was, he thought, the tendency 
to centralisation. Every man who made a mark 
in the provinces as an architect seemed to think 
that he must necessarily come up to London. 
From what he (the speaker) had seen of country 
practice he liked it very much, and probably, 
like many of them, he might some day try to set 
up a country practice if he found, when the time 
came, that he was prepared to undergo the long 
period of waiting which, he was afraid, would 
attend the lot of any young man who went from 
London to set up a practice in the country. 

Mr. Sydney Vacher said he should like to add 
his thanks to Mr. Gotch for having given them so 
exceedingly attractive a picture of country 
practice. He was very much impressed with 
what Mr. Gotch had said as to the way in which 
people could be kept in touch with work in the 
country ; but he was rather disappointed in 6ne 
thing. Mr. Gotch had told them a great deal 
about the art aspect of architecture in the 
country, but he should have liked to have heard 
something more about it from the business point 
of view. Mr. Gotch had said that the country 
practitioner had to take most things that came to 
his hands ; that was also largely true of the London 
practitioner, although some few became spe- 
cialists. But he thought that there could be no 
doubt that in a country practice the purely 
business part of the work became very large and 
the purely architectural part very small—so 
small, in fact, that it must be very difficult some- 
times for the practitioner to keep up his enthu- 
siasm for architecture. He thought it was the 
practice for architects in the country to take 
out their own quantities; but he should 
like to know whether it was a fact that 
in the country the architect charged a fee of 
25 per cent. for his quantities, although in 


: 





London the charge was only from 1§ to 2 per 
cent? For his own part he was of opinion that 
if a man could get enough architecture to do he 
had no time to take out quantities. One of the 
necessary qualifications of an architect was the 
power to do good work at a moderate cost, and 
therefore he did not think it was advisable to make 
a practice of altering the details of a building 
while the work was in progress. 

Mr. C. H. Brodie said he had great pleasure 
in supporting the vote of thanks to Mr. Gotch. 
As one who had served his articles in the country 
(in Devonshire), he could speak with some know- 
ledge of the subject when he said that Mr. Gotch’s 
points as to the delights of a country practice were 
not at all strained. The delights of a country 
practice were far beyond what we could hope 
forin London. He thought that Mr. Gotch had 
done. very well to insist upon the good that 
resulted to the work from closer contact between 
workmen and architect. 

Mr. Greenop, in supporting the motion, said 
he cordially endorsed Mr. Gotch’s very sensible 
remarks about the architect-surveyor. One heard 
a great deal of what he might call cant on that 
question. He had heard men get up and talk 
very highly about architecture being an art, and 
not a profession, but he knew for a fact that some 
who talked like that were very pleased to get a 
fee for introducing a mortgage. He thought that 
the country architect had this advantage over his 
London brother—that in the country the architect 
had generally to deal with the whole four sides of 
his building, whereas the London architect had 
only one narrow frontage, as a rule, 

Mr. Stockdale having said a few words, 

Mr. Max Clarke, referring to the quantities 
question, said that architects in London who took 
out their own quantities charged 25 per cent. for 
them. If country architects charged a little less 
for them, it was perhaps due partly to the fact 
that in the country there was more competition, 
and partly to the fact that in the country the 
system of taking off the quantities was not so 
elaborate as that adopted in London. 

Mr. Blackwell put in a word for the advan- 
tages of country practice from an assistant’s point 
of view. 

Mr. T. C. Yates said that there were some as- 
pects of country practice which Mr. Gotch had not 
touched upon. Sometimes an assistant would set 
up in the town in opposition to his master, not- 
withstanding he had entered into an agreement 
not to practice (say) within forty miles of the 
town. 

Mr. A. T. Bolton having said a few words, 

The Chairman said he should like to join most 
heartily in thanking Mr. Gotch for his suggestive 
paper, which was presented to them, like all Mr. 
Gotch’s papers, with the added charm of literary 
grace. He was only afraid that one effect of the. 
paper would be to cause Mr. Gotch’s own domain 
to be invaded by London architects, 

The vote of thanks having been passed by 
acclamation, 

Mr. Gotch briefly replied, saying that they in 
the country would always be pleased to see their 
London friends—as visitors. As to ‘‘ quanti- 
ties,” as far as his experience went it was a great 


advantage to have the quantities taken off in the|, . 
office where the drawings were prepared. 


The 
country system of quantities was, he thought, to be 
preferred to the London method. It was-not so 
elaborate, but the very elaboration and minute- 
ness of a London bill of quantities was somewhat 
of a difficulty to the country builder. 


——_+t+—_-+___—_- 


BUSINESS CHANGE.—We understand that the 
business which has for many years past been carried 
on by Messrs. Robert Steele & Co., iron and brass 
founders, Sleaford-street, Nine Elms, has _ been 
purchased by Mr. J. Stone, engineer, smith, &c., of 


St. George’s-road, Southwark. For the purposes of p 


the new business, Mr. Joseph Stone has taken into 
partnership his nephew, Mr. Charles Grace. The 
style of the firm will be ‘‘J. Stone & Nephew.” 


BRICKS FOR CHIMNEYS.—With reference to the 
recent fall of the manufactory chimneys in which 
the bricks were reported to have been damaged by 
chemical acid, the Brockley Brick and Tile Com- 
pany send usa circular in regard to their acid- 
resisting ‘‘metalline” bricks, which are claimed to 
be impervious to the action of the acids, as they must 
indeed be, if it is true, as stated in the circular, that 
one of them was ‘‘ continuously boiled in sulphuric 


acid for two months” without any perceptible action’ 


having taken place. The use of bricks that will 
resist acids is a very important consideration in 
building chimneys which will be exposed to chemical 
fumes, and the metalline bricks may be worth atten- 
tion in this respect. They are made of specially 
prepared clays, burnt extremely hard, 


es 


ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES, 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 
—About fifty members of the Edinburgh Archj. 
tectural Association journeyed to Glasgow on the 
25 ult., and were shown over the Munici 
Buildings and the cathedral. On the arrival of 
the members at Glasgow, they were met by Mr, 
John Honeyman, and at once proceeded to the 
new Municipal Chambers, being shown over the 
building by the custodian, Mr. M’Leod. Before 
leaving, on the motion of the President Mr, 
W. W. Robertson, a vote of thanks was awarded 
the Lord Provost and Magistrates for their 
courtesy. The Cathedral was next viewed, and 
Mr. Honeyman pointed out its different styles of 
architecture. Subsequently some of the members 
of the party visited the new Barony Church, de. 
signed by Messrs. Burnet, Son & Campbell. 

GLASGOW ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION,— 
On the 21st ult., a lecture was delivered before 
the Glasgow Architectural Association by: Mr, 
Campbell Douglas, F.R.1.B.A., entitled ‘* Notes 
of a Visit to Spain and Portugal.” By means of 
a large number of lantern slides various buildi 
of interest were illustrated in Lisbon, Toledo, 
Madrid, and elsewhere, and reference made to 
peculiarities in design, materials, &c., of the native 
architecture. A number of pictures by celebrated 
Spanish artists from the yoy? at Madrid were 
also shown by slide, and at the close a vote of 
thanks was awarded the lecturer. 
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COMPETITIONS. j 


DECORATION OF HUDDERSFIELD Town. 
HALL.—We are informed that the designs for the 
decoration of Huddersfield Town-hall, which 
have been under consideration for some time 
past, have resulted in those of Mr. Reuben 
Bennett, of Manchester, being accepted. There 
were twenty competitors, and each sent in under 
a nom de plume. 

ScHOOLS, CLACTON,—Weunderstand that in the 
Board School Competition for Clacton-on-Sea the 
first premium has been awarded to the design 
sent in by Mr. T, H. Baker, a local architect, 
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SZllustrations. 


MANCHESTER CATHEDRAL.* 


HE present diocese of Manchester is of 
bell modern creation, but the Cathedral 
| church itself, or as it is still called in the 
local vernacular ‘‘th’owd Church,” is of ancient 
foundation, having been originally Parish Church, 
then Collegiate and. Parish Church, and now 
finally Cathedral of the diocese and Parish 
Church of Manchester, the Cathedral proper 
consisting of the choir and its aisles only, while 
the nave and its aisles are still the Parish Church, 
The Dean has moreover, according to Act of 
Parliament (13 & 14 Vict., c. 41, sec. 4) 
«ee . cure of souls in the Residuary Parish, 
in which he is assisted by the Minor Canons, who 
. . shall be subject to and act under his 
directions ; and the said Dean shall have all rights 
and powers in reference to the performance of the 
services of the said Parish Church as fully and 
effectually as if he were Rector of the 
same.” Manchester, together with the rest of 
Lancashire, originally formed part of the large 
Diocese of Lichfield and Coventry, but on the 
formation of the See of Chester by Henry VIII. in 
1541, Lancashire was transferred to the jurisdiction 
of the Bishop of Chester, and remained so until 
1848, when the present Diocese of Manchester 
was created. 
There is a general, though totally erroneousim- 
ression, that Manchester, and all pertaining to lt 
is of quite recent, if notof purely mushroomgrowth. 
Asa matter of fact, it has been a place of someim- 
portance ever since the Romans established @ 
camp on the banks of the River Irwell, part of 
the walls of which still remain, by a curious 
change of circumstances, in the basement of 4 
modern warehouse... This Roman station was 
about a mile south of the site of the present 
church, and after the departure of the Romansfrom 
Britain, the site of the town was removed no 
to a point at the junction of the Rivers Irk and 
Irwell, the position now occupied by the Cathedral 
and Chetham’s Hospital, this latter at one timethe 


ows 


* This series of illustrations of the Cathedrals of 
England and Wales was begun in our issue of Januaty ws 
1891. A list of those already illustrated, with part! 
of future arrangements, will be found on page 260. 
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-. buildings of the college. This migration | and even the approximate date when a building 
ay breaght about by the or of | was first erected on the present site is at present 
the old town by the Danes. At this new site a} a matter of conjecture. 

house was built, and in all probability a | the early rectors are, however, known, and among 

h erected near the site of the present one. them are several who were advanced to the very 
-_ f the church, | highest positions. Chiefamong them, perhaps, = 
island by the formation of a| Walter de Langton, who in 1292 was appointe 
decd. moat : Rector of Sanchasiet, and in the Be year 


This settlement, with the exception o 


broad and deep moat, joining the two rivers. 


Traces of this moat still exist in the deep cellars keeper of the Great Seal by Edward I. 


of the modern buildings which cover it, and the | years later he became’ Bishop of Lichfield, where 
passage known as ** Hanging Bridge” is in reality he built the Lady Chapel, and left funds for. its The first warden, Sir 
the 


edizeval bridge crossing the moat, and lead-| completion. He retained the rectory of Man- | (1422-1458) began the work o 


‘ag straight to the south door of the Cathedral. chester for three years after his appointment as | a 
The arches of this bridge are still zz sztu, though Bishop, and, quite possibly, being a great builder, | hi 
hidden between the cellars of the houses on either he may have indulged his tastes at Manchester. | Hu 
jde, and still carry the footway which forms the} William de Marcia was another celebrated Rector} built the 
chief means of approach to the Cathedral from the | of Manchester. House. Langley is supposed to have built the 
town, The old Church of St. Mary, mentioned | also in the reign of Edward 1., and was subse- 

in Domesday Book, stood about 200 yards south | quently Bishop of Bath and Wells. > als 
of the Cathedral, and outside the moat, and not | learn that in 1342 there were four chaplains in 
on the site of the present edifice, and there is no| Manchester. Also at about this time several valua- 
evidence to show when the present site was first | tions of the Rectory were made, which average 


tuilt on. The view generally taken is that the | at about 200 marks per annum. It is 


t site was not built on till 1421, the date of | reasonable to argue from these facts that an im- 
the foundation of the college, but, as will be here- portant church must have existed In Manchester 
after mentioned, the Cathedral contains evidences — to 1421, the date of its collegiation, and, as 

ar as it is possible to read it, some parts of the 

The Cathedral occupies a commanding position | architecture of the church seem to favour this 
on high ground, and is not seriously hemmed in } view, and to show in addition that it existed on 
surrounding buildings except at the east end, |the same site. For 
and stands in its own disused churchyard ; but it} responds opening into the Lady Chapel are 


ofa date considerably anterior to this. 


sufers much from the general character of its| almost certainly of Decorated date; 


suroundings, and from the smoke-laden atmo- 


appointment. It possesses few or none of the 


important city like Manchester, though it cannot 
possesses a great beauty and dignity of its own. 


The Cathedral consists of a nave and choir, with 


Lady Chapel at the east end, and a small octagonal 


the Lady Chapel itself, said to have been | building. 
sphere Which is unfortunately such a marked founded (rebuilt?) by Warden West in 1518, 


chancteristic of Manchester. It is now difficult | contains windows which, though the work of 
to realise what the natural beauty of the site must | the eighteenth century, seem rather to have 
once have been, when smoke as we now know it | been copied from Decorated than from Perpen- 
wsnot, and the Irwell—not to mention its dis- | dicular work, as they contain circles in the tracery, 
graceful tributary, the Irk—was still clean, and | and a bastard imitation of the ball flower in the | loft and roof. 
when the oak used in the building was still in the | mouldings. > W 
fom of living trees growing in the immediate down in 1864, it is recorded that the lower 
neighbourhood. Now, the outside is entirely | portion was undoubtedly of Decorated character, 
black, save for patches of new stonework here and | and during the various restorations of this century, 
there, and this in spite of the fact that the whole | many fragments of Decorated, and even earlier 
chuch has been recased externally within about | stonework have been discovered. The existence 
thelast thirty years. To the ordinary observer, | of Decorated work at each extreme end of the 
thefirstimpression of the church is one of dis- | building is strong presumptive evidence that a 
church of equal dimensions existed before the 
attributes one is accustomed to associate with a| present one was built. The popular tradition is 
cathedral, especially with the cathedral of an | that the original church was of wood, like several 
still remaining in the district, and very likely 
bedenied by even the most disappointed that it | parts of it were so constructcd ; but having regard 

to the fact that Manchester was then-a place of 
It neverwas built for a cathedral ; and, considered | considerable 
as such, it must be admitted that it is disappoint- | Lancashire indeed in those days—it seems reason- 
ing, though it really is a very fine and complete | able to suppose that there was a large Decorated 
specimen of a late Collegiate church. church on the same site before the present one 
was built, and that some traces of it still exist. As, 
north and south aisles, a lofty western tower, a | however, these traces are but problematical, it has 

been thought best to shade the plan in two ways 
re House opening out of the south aisle of| only, for Perpendicular, including restorations, 


choir. Again, beyond the aisles proper exist | and modern additions. 


outer aisles on both sides. These outer aisles 


were divided from the aisles by wooden screens, 
which in the choir still remain ; but in the nave 


though more common abroad, of a central nave 
with inner and outer aisles on both north and 


Mr. Crowther, the Architect to the Dean and | position. 
wete originally private chantries or chapels, and | Chapter, who has carried out all the recent restora- 


tions, had been for some time engaged upon an | over the old, and bolting the two together, and by 


exhaustive monograph of the Cathedral, which | removing the various coats of paint with which it 
the chapels have been gradually incorporated into | will be of exceptional interest, and will probably 


the body of the church, with the result that we settle most, if not all, of the many vexed 
have a very unusual plan for an English church, | questions as to dates, as of course during the 
carrying out of the work he had exceptional 


opportunities of arriving at the true facts of the |on the north side of the nave dates from about 
wuth sides. The effect of this multiplicity of| case, and many important discoveries are under- 
aisles and a 


les pierent maze of columns is very | stood to have been made. 
é 


st entering the church, and more- 


tow filled in with stained-glass. 


of the 


away and covered with Roman cement, 


a catried out entirely in keeping with the | cilable statements exist. 


ancient structure. 


In the year 1421 licence was granted by | The arcade corresponding to this on the south side 
e effects of colour and ‘‘atmosphere”| Henry V. to Thos. Lord de la Warre, Rector 


produced are very fine, the interior being built of|and lord of the manor of Manchester, to colle- 
red sandstone, and nearly all the windows being|giate the parish church. The words of the 
charter are ‘‘ Ecclesiam de Mamcestre in eccle- | form of an arcade. These were removed, t 
The Cathedral has suffered fearfully by so-called | siam Collegiatam erigere”—which seem to point 
restorations and beautifications, chiefly at about rather,to the fact of the existence of an earlier 
the beginning of the present century, when many | church of sufficient size and importance to be 
chapel screens were removed, enormous| made into a Collegiate Church, than to any 
les were erected, and the old work was| expressed intention of building a new one. | as shown on the plan. 
‘‘ Erigere” is seldom used as meaning to build. 
and worse still, was in places refaced and ‘‘im-| As a matter of fact the Church was, with the 
proved.” During the last ten years, however, | exception of the minor fragments above men- work of the stalls. 
all this has been altered, and the restorations | tioned, entirely rebuilt within the first hundred 
since then have improved the building | years 
m Many respects, and the extensions rendered | only from this date, 1421, that anything really 
to accommodate the congregation, and| certain has been recorded al 
to take the place of the removed galleries, have | and even now many contradictions and irrecon- | hand that produced those in Beverley Minster, and 
On the formation of the | very probably those at Ripon, while a strong 
College the Church was dedicated to St. Mary, | family likeness, so to speak, can be traced to 
ace nothing is known of the early history | St. George, and St. Denys, and the collegiate other similar work in the North of England. At 


following its collegiation, and 


urch, prior to the date of its collegia- | body originally consisted of a warden, 


two chur mesday Book records that there were | fellows, 


College was dissolved by Edward VI., and its| exception that the very unusual feature of the level 
hand. which were possessed of one carucate | land passed into the possession of the Stanleys, 


#, tree from all taxes, save danegelt. No] but was re-established by Mary, and its lands— 
vention Is definitely made of any church in| with the exception of the domestic buildings— 
wepatter between the date of pos cea Book | were restored to the College, 

) 


ches in Manchester, St. Mary’s and St. 


date of the foundation of the 








our clerks, and six choristers. 


The names of many of 


He was Treasurer of England, 


We also} Huntington’s choir, to. have built the double 


For instance, the arch and its} would be far beyond the scope of the present 


Also, when the old tower was pulled 


importance—one of the few in| wind onthe other. These figures are carved with 


it. is| any work of the same sort in England. A curious 


about the fabric | without doubt, designed and executed by the same 


The buildings | very fine, and the stalls-elbows, bench-ends, and 
llege, | remained in the possession of the Earls of Derby | finials, and, indeed, all the details are well worthy 


~~ 


until after the Restoration, when they were con- 
veyed to the feoffees of the Chetham Hospital, 
and have ever since been used as a school and 
library. They remain in much their original 
condition, and are one of the most interesting 
** sights” of Manchester. The. re-establishment 
of the College was confirmed by Elizabeth, who 
altered the foundation to a warden and four 
Four | fellows, again by Charles I., and again at the 
Restoration by Charles II. 


































































P ine Huntington 
rebuilding on his. 
intment, which was sedulously continued by 
successors for something like foo years. 
Huntington is generally credited with having first 

choir and its aisles and Chapter 


nave, and Stanley is said to have rebuilt 
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entrance to the Chapter House, a sketch of which 
is given, and in conjunction with Richard Beck, a 
Manchester merchant, and a member of the 
quite | London Grocers’ and Mercers’ companies, to 

have erected the splendid stall work ot the choir. 
Moreover, Stanley at his death, when Bishop of 
Ely, left permission for the erection of the Derby 
and Ely chapels, marked on the plan as St. John 
the Baptist’s chapel. To follow out carefully all 
the traditions as to which warden built what 
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paper; it must. suffice to have mentioned them, 
while | and to refer to some of the features of the 


The nave and choir are of six bays each, very 
similarly treated as to detail, and divided by a 
lofty chancel arch—rising nearly to the roof and 
springing from responds coupled to~ octagonal 
turrets containing the stairs leading to the rood- 
The stonework of the choir is 
original, having been skimmed only with cement— 
now removed—and so fortunately preserved. The 
nave has been entirely rebuilt, but has been 
exactly and carefully done, and is a faithful repro- 
duction of the original work. The roofs of both the 
nave and choir are original ; that of the nave was 
repaired when the stonework was rebuilt, but 
with the exception of a few new timbers is 
practically the old roof. The intersections of the 
timbers are covered by a series of most beautiful 
bosses, carved out of the solid, and at the feet of 
the springers of the principals are a singularly 
perfect series of angel-figures playing on musical 
instruments, stringed instruments on one side and 
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great power and spirit, and are in good condition, 
in spite of the fact that several of them contain 
bullets fired into them, presumably by the 
Commonwealth soldiery. The choir roof is more 
elaborate, the panels between the timbers being: 
filled with delicate tracery. The bosses of this 
roof are built up, not carved out of the solid. 
Each leaf is carved separately, and nailed in its 
The effect is very good. This roof was 
repaired recently by placing strong new principals 


was covered. None ofthe other roofs are ancient, 
though in places the old timbers remain covered 
by deal casings. 

The arcade dividing the inner and outer aisles 


1500, the Holy Trinity Chapel having been 
founded in 1498, and St. James’ Chapel in 1507. 


is entirely modern, the chapels on this side having 
been originally divided from each other by walls, 
and from the south aisle by arches not in the 
ether 
with the oak-screens, in 1815, and an arcade was 
then built, which has been replaced by the 
present one. Both porches are modern, but a 
small ancient one once existed on the south side, 


On entering the choir, the first thing that 
meets the eye is the magnificent tabernacle 
These were erected about 
1505 to r§10, and will compare favourably with 


point inconnexion with these stalls is that they were, 


eight | Beverley the resemblance is singularly striking, 
he | the whole design being nearly identical, with the 


cornice above the canopies is omitted at Beverley, 
and the canopies finish in spirelets in the more cus- 
tomary manner. The misereres at Manchester are 
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of the minutest study. The rood-loft is situated 
above the return s and the rood-screen, and 
carries part of the huge modern or (the 
remainder being stowed behind the stalls in the 
north and south aisles). The organ case was 
sre sy by the late Sir G. G. Scott, and is of 
good outline, but too ‘‘ fussy” in detail. The 
ancient rood-screen is a magnificent specimen, 
with three large openings with folding doors. 
There are two other remarkably fine oak screens 
in the choir, that between the south choir aisle 
and the Jesus Chapel, and that to the Lady 
Chapel. Both are excellent pieces of work, but 
the Lady Chapel screen is of more original and 
unusual design. On either side of the opening to 
the Lady Chapel—which has been before alluded 
to—occurs the rebus of the first Warden Hunting- 
ton, on one side a hunting scene for Hunting, 
and on the other a tun, or cask, for fon. This 
same rebus occurs in the choir roof. On the north 
side of the choir is the sae Chapel, entirely 
surrounded by oak screen-work, of good design, 
but of much inferior workmanship to the stalls 
and the rest of the screens. 

The outside of the Cathedral is of considerably 
less interest than the interior. The western 
tower was rebuilt and its design ‘‘ improved” 
(rather questionably) in 1864. It is more or 
less a reproduction of the old one, and is 
undoubtedly fine, though it. is to be regretted 





that it is not what the old one was. It is the 
chief feature of the exterior, and from many 
points is very commanding, particularly from the 
other side of the river, where the height of the 
site is most apparent. The parapet of the 
clearstory, too, has unfortunately been ‘‘im- 
proved.” It is now battlemented, but was 
originally in one straight line from end to end of 
the church, giving a much greater appearance of 
length, an effect much wanted from most points 
of view, and cn the evidence of old drawings a 
great improvement on the present arrangement. 
The steep conical roof of the Chapter House, 
too, another important external feature, is entirely 
modern, and though it is uncertain whether such 
a roof originally existed, it cannot be denied that 
it adds greatly to the effect of the view from the 
south. FE PO: 





WINDOW, MANCHESTER CATHEDRAL. 


THIs is the west window of the new portion of 
the cathedral at the south-west angle, erected 
from the designs of the late Mr. Crowther. The 
- is carried out by Messrs. Percy Bacon & 

os., from a design made in their house. 

This portion of the cathedral being intended 
for use as a baptistery, the subject of the window 
was treated in reference to this position, and 
represents baptism by blood, water, and fire, 


DADO IN MEDICI CHAPEL, RICCARD) 


ee 
illustrated by the martyrdom of St. Steph 
the baptism of Christ, and the descent of the 
Holy Spirit. Two lights are devoted to each of 
these subjects, the larger mullions separating th. 
subjects, the smaller crossing the picture. 








PALACE, FLORENCE. 


THE building, now called the Riccardi Palac. 
at Florence, was originally the seat of the Medic 
family. It was built in 1430 by Michelozzo fy 

Cosimo de’ Medici, and the Chapel, so well know, 
from the masterpiece of Benozzo Gozzoli thy 
decorates its walls (the Procession of the Thre 


Kings to Bethlehem), is a very complete © 


example of early Renaissance art; the beautify 
| carved stalls, the marble pavement, the decorate 
ceiling, and, preaea sy the dado, now illustrat 
being from the design of Michelozzo. This latte, 
is painted in black and white only, with th 
'exception of the large discs, which simula 
|precious marbles of various colours, and th 
'roundels both large and small, which bear th 
red ‘‘ Palle” of the Medici on a yellow groung, 
| The design is interesting as embodying a device 
of the family, the ring with motto, ‘‘ Semper,” 
which, with the arms above mentioned, have , 
great share in the composition of the ornament, 
The dado is 4 ft. 2 in. from the ground to the 
lower border of the grisaille framing to Gozzolj 
painting. H. W. L, 





TOMB AT SAN LORENZO, FUORI LE 
MURA, ROME, 


THE Roman sarcophagus which was utilised 
as a tomb for the Cardinal Guglielmo Fieschj, 


and is remarkable for its size and completeness, 
The main subject is a marriage, with Juno, 
Hymen, Venus, the victim for the nuptial sacri. 
fice, &c ; on the lid, Pluto and Proserpine, th 
Dioscuri, Phoebus, and Nox. Two column 
probably also antique, carry a wooden Mediew 
baldaquin. In the fresco on the wall we se 
the Cardinal and his uncle, the Pope Innocent IV, 
supported by St. Lawrence and St. Stephen, 
kneeling at the feet of Christ. Over the end of 
the tomb is the Madonnaand Child. The paintings 
are of no great intrinsic merit, but their colow 
combines well with the mellow tones of the old 
marble, and the whole forms a singularly attractive 
and suggestive group. H. W. L. 


EE ee 


OBITUARY. 


Mr. J. S. CROWTHER, F.R.1I.B.A.—The Mat 
chester Guardian .of March 28 announces th 
death of Mr. Joseph Stretch Crowther, architet, 
Manchester. He was best known as an ecclesiastical 
architect. His first work of any importance in this 
department was St. Mary's Church, Moss-lane, 
Hulme,’ built by Mr. Wilbraham Egerton, of 
Tatton, and consecrated by Bishop Prince Leeim 
November, 1858. This church is still regarded 
as one of the best specimens of Gothic archr 
tecture on the south side of Manchester. In 











known Church of St. Alban, Waterloo-road, 
Cheetham, and at a subsequent period, during the 
rectorate of Canon Knox Little, the schools of the 
same church. In 1875 he designed the importatl 
new church of St. Mary's, Crumpsall, the origina 
structure of which had been struck by lightning and 
burnt down. His next work of moment, and 
which in point of importance ranks next to therestor 
tion of Manchester Cathedral, was the Bury 
Church, which was rebuilt from his designs 11 ! 
This edifice was always regarded by Bishop Fraseras 
‘‘ the gem of the diocese." Another work of consider- 
able importance was St. Benedict's, Ardwick, : 
by the late Alderman J. Marsland Bennett, and - 
secrated by Bishop Fraser in March, 1880. In 1885 
he restored the chancel and other parts of the 
Church of Rochdale, and in 1890 he designed "i 
chancel for Littleborough Parish Church, at a cost 
7,000/, Asis well known, Mr. Crowther’s princi 
work has been in connection with the M i 
Cathedral, the restoration of which he had forme 
completed just on the eve of his death. This ip 
tion was commenced some ten years ago, ant 
be said to be the crowning act of Mr. Crowint’. 
busy and active life, not merely because It W& 
last, but because it was by far the most im We 
undertaking on which he has been occuph 
may add that Mr. Crowther was joint author, 
Mr. H. Bowman, of ‘‘ Churches of the Middle Ag 
ublished in 1845. 
r MR. naan BALFOUR.—The death took pis 
on March 21, of Mr. William Balfour, Mom 
retired builder. He was eighty-seven hg . 
and was a son of the late Mr. John Balfou 
was also a builder of many years ‘ 
Montrose. 








when he died in 1276, is of the third centuy, ~ 


1874 he was commissioned to design the wel | 
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= Books. 


> Builders Price-Book for 1893. Seventy- 

sixth Edition. London: Kelly & Co., Limited, 
s1, Great Siena 7 ig wu Giga 

seegHE publishers of t claim that 

in ‘the rane edition the prices have 

been revised, the matter re-arranged, 

the work considerably enlarged. “We 

are glad to be able to admit the claim, 

and to recognise that a notable improvement 

has taken place. A general inspection of 

the prices shows that many changes have been 

made—the prices for hire of plant and for 

grutting and flanking sides of trenches having, 

for example, hte loapatomes reso a bt 

‘1 the book may now be regarded as a fair 
poe of the London rates. Needless to say, 
incompetitive tendering lower prices are adopted, 
tut, with few exceptions, those here given repre- 
sent reasonable charges for good work. The prices 
fr doors and for sashes and frames might be re- 
considered and perhaps somewhat reduced ; but 
we put forward a suggestion of this kind with 
difidence in the case of a trade like the 
joiner’s, in which the cost of labour is high rela- 

tively to that of materials, as we have an 

impression that the recent increase in wages has 
heen accompanied by a diminution, and not an 
increase of effectiveness. We would ask, by the 
way, what is meant bya ‘‘4 in. head” in the 
description of a sash frame (p. 156)? Some of 
the prices in the Painter need not have been 
lowered, ¢.g., in good work IId. per yard super- 
fcal is scarcely enough for four oils. Builders 
commonly tender much too low for work in this 
tade. In the Bricklayer (p. 36) a price should 
be inserted for brickwork in cement (3 to 1), which 
is a usual proportion. It is almost a pity to 
continue the jejune instructions for a te a as 
here put forward. In the space at disposal it is 
idle to attempt to deal with the subject satisfac- 
torily. This part of the book has, consequently, 
been allowed to fall somewhat out of date, and is 
inour opinion of little value. 

We welcome the chapter ‘‘ On the adaptation 
ofa price-book to meet varying rates of wages,” 
in which an effort is made to apportion the cost of 
labour and materials in the several trades ; and 
still more the adoption of the system of bringing 
the prices for “‘labour only,” and those for 
“labour a materials ” ingespet in adjacent 
columns on the same page. us, ON page 44 we 
have this item given in one line ft of 
ae laid flat in sand 3s. per yard super- 

ur only 6d. ; laid in mortar 2s. od. 
labour only 7d. : aid in cement 4s. ai Ei 
only 84d.” Consideration of this example will 
showhowenormously the usefulness of a price-book 
is increased by being compiled upon this method. 
Two elements only in a price are approximately 
constant—the effectiveness of labour and the 
quantity of material. The cost of labour and 
the cost of material vary from time to time and 
from place to place, and, of course, do not vary 
similarly. From this it is obvious that a price- 
book, to be capable of adaptation—or, in other 

‘Words, of intelligent use—must necessarily set 
out separately in each case the time occupied and 
the material consumed, or, which is the same 
thing, their values at stated rates. We cordially 
commend the effort here made to work on this 

on which alone, as we have previously 
Pointed out, scientific value can be given to a 
Pite-book for builder’s work. The compilers of 

edition are to be congratulated on having 
greatly enhanced the value of the work. 








Lockwood s Builders’, Architects’, Contractors’, 
and Engineers’ Price-Book for 1893. Re- 
wnitten, greatly enlarged, and edited by 
Francis T. W. MILLER. London: Crosby 
Lockwood & Son. 

ALTHOUGH described on the title page as “‘ Re- 

“atten and greatly enlarged,” this edition is 

Pactically the same as that of last year. No 

da even taken in the prices for measured 

» Of the rise in ory Saeed and joiners’ wages 

Wien; As this affects over 100 pages of the 

The we think it ought to have been attended to. 

Pa reason given in the preface for the omission 

ime did not permit of the revision. 

Bat hot, after the advance was conceded. 

€ dispute was long matter of notoriety, 
,. si enterprising publisher would have 

“Nttipated the change, and prepared his. 

calculat the ons accordingly. To suggest that 

should contractor himself, when estimating, 
sive make such additions to the prices here 
aS Ms experience may suggest ” is virtually 


to abdicate the functions of a price-book. This 
the writer appears to have felt, for he adds 
** roughly, the necessary addition, all round, may 
be taken at from 5 to 7 per cent. above the rates 
quoted in the price-book.” This is, indeed, 
**rough” when we bear in mind that some prices 
being for labour only, some for material only, and 
the rest for both in varying proportions, a rise 
in wages must affect them very differently. 
Again, ‘‘ the high standard of excellence assumed 
in these prices should be borne in mind, while the 
necessity of revising the prices on account of the 
advance in wages is under consideration.”~. This 
oracular statement is somewhat puzzling. We 
were informed last year, as well as this, that all 
the prices given in the volume are for workman- 
ship and materials of the best description, and, 
indeed, a price-book for bad work would be of no 
value. Nor would builders be wise to estimate 
at the old rates, and attempt to recoup themselves 
by lowering the quality of their work. A 
review of the prices generally, we are glad 
to say, shows them to have been arranged with 
a good deal of intelligence, and they also hang 
well together ; so that when a builder recognises 
a particular price as being in accordance with his 
experience, he may safely rely on a number of 
cognate prices in the book. As, however, we 
have frequently pointed out in these columns, 
unless a price book exhibits separately how much 
it includes for labour and how much for materials, 
it can never escape the suspicion of empiricism. 

The appendix (of nearly 200 pages) contains a 
well-arranged mass of information of great value 
to both architects and builders, 





Spons’ Architects and Builders’ Price-Book, with 
Useful Memoranda and Tables. By W. YOUNG, 
Architect. London: E, & F. N. Spon, 125, 
Strand. 

Or making price-books there is no end, and this 
little work also is called an ‘‘ Architects’ and 
Builders’ Price-Book.” Fortunately, however, 
that is not a correct description of its contents or 
it would be without vazson détre, for gud price- 
book it is entirely eclipsed by ‘* Laxton” and 
‘** Lockwood.” Yet it has its place amongst the 
books of reference connected with building, and 
we can believe the statement in this (the twentieth) 
edition that the demand for it is increasing. It is 
written by an architect and from the architect’s 
point of view, and the memoranda and tables, 
arranged in alphabetical order, which form a 
large proportion of its contents, are such as could 
only have been compiled by a writer who united 
theoretical knowledge with varied practical experi- 
ence. Architects and surveyors will find it an 
exceedingly useful handbook. 





Valuations and Compensations: A Text-Book for 
Surveyors, in tabulated form. By BANISTER 
FLETCHER, Professor of Architecture, King’s 
Sane London. London: R. T. Batsford. 
1893. 

THIS book in its original form was only a work 

on the Law and Practice of Compensation. Mr. 

Fletcher has now added to it two chapters on 

valuations. It is therefore partly a second edition 

and partly a new book, the new part being placed 
in the beginning. There is a great deal of sound 
and sensible advice in the book, which will be 
useful to beginners, but an intelligent and ex- 
perienced practitioner will-necessarily be aware of 
most of the contents, though even to him it may 
serve as an aid to memory. Occasionally, 

it must be confessed, the writer becomes a 

little ‘* mixed,” as in the following extract :— 

‘““The class of society in the immediate 

neighbourhood is a factor in the purchase value, 

and though involving delicate inquiries on the 
part of the valuer, should not be overlooked, as it 
carries with it, if satisfactory, many facilities. 

Hunting and shooting being among these, in the 

latter inquiries should be made as to the state 

and size of the ‘coverts on the estate within the 
district of the ‘hunt,’ the description of shooting, 
and the facility for obtaining more if needed. 

Fishing. and boating are also attractions, and 

where hilly the stream may be utilised as a 

power for producing many improvements ” (p. 3). 

This sentence needs no gloss. 





Arbitrations: A Text-Book for Surveyors, tn 
tabulated form. By BANISTER FLETCHER. 
Second edition. London: Batsford. 1893. 

Ir the various handbooks which have recently 

been published on the subject of Arbitration are 

any indication, it would appear as if the occupa- 
tion of a large number of persons was that of 


or parties. It may be assumed, from the fact that 
this book has reached a second edition, that it has 
been found useful. Being written in an easy sort 
of style, and being also accurate, it is a’ book 
which a layman may peruse with advantage. 
There is really no more to be said about it. 





The Mechanics of Daily Life. By V. PERRONET 
SELLS, M.A., New College, Oxford. London: 
Methuen & Co. 1893. | 

THIs book is written in an interesting style, so 
as to commend itself as suitable for home reading 
circles, and possesses the advantage of being free 
from scientific errors, acommendation which can- 
not be passed upon all popular books of a similar 
character. No attempt is made at mathematical 
investigation, but actual applications of. the 
abstract principles taught in_ text-books are 
presented to the reader in a broad and philosophic 
spirit. The mechanical principle of gain in 
power being accompanied by loss of time is very 
clearly set forth. The reason why a beam 
passed. over a loose or free roller travels with 
twice the velocity of the centre of the wheel or 
roller is very practically demonstrated; the 
remarks upon various forms of barrows is ex- 
cellent, and the chapters upon the water-level, 
barometer, pumps, and syphons are both well 
explained and illustrated. A suitable index is 
added at the end of the volume. 


— —— | 
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Correspondence, 


To the Editor of THE BUILDER. 
NORMAN ORNAMENT. 


Srr,—The coincidence noted by your corre- 
spondent ‘‘G, H. R.” suggests the question whether 
it is not a fact that Norman ornament is of a much 
earlier origin than the period during which that style 
of architecture prevailed, which, in appropriating 
certain forms, has given to them its own name? 
The following quotation supports such a view.: — 


‘‘ The zig-zag ornament used so one d in buildings f 
the Norman age is also found in buildings of the age of 
Diocletian. . . . Almost every ar l am: 
the ancient Irish edifices has its counterpart in buil s of 
the most remote antiquity throughout the world. . . . The 
chevron or zig-zag ornament abounds among the ruins of 
America as it does also in those of Ireland. It 1s found 
both straight and curved in Cormac’s Chapel, and is the 
commonest, as well as the richest, ornament of Irish door- 











ways. 

The Het ornament, or balls, is also found adorning 
several buildings, from the plain specimens upon the most 
ancient churches, such as that of Temple Cronan, Co. 
Clare, to the richly ornamented arch, such as the doorway 
of Aghadoe. They may also be seen adorning the stone 
doors in the Giant Cities of Bashan. The curved spiral— 
an imitation of a twisted rope—is found on several ancient 
Irish crosses.” —(Keane’s “‘Temples and Towers of 
Ireland,” p. 284.) 


such as the chevron, billet, lozenge, roundel, are 
identical with Norman forms of ornament, the 
following opinion of the author* of the ‘‘ Antiquities 
of Heraldry" as to their derivation is relevant to 
this question :— 

“What, then, is the conclusion of the whole matter?” 
The problem is to ascertain the origin of heraldry. Ifa 
solution is attempted on insufficient data, and that involves 
assumptions at variance with acknowledged facts, analogies, 


i ropositions, it is obviously a false one. 
a pmponnny 5 Fa gs a ay which dates the origin of 
armorial bearings from the twefth century: and its in- 
admissible conclusions necessarily lead to others, which 
constitute the proposition that modern heraldry was in 
existence at the Norman Conquest, is an inheritance from 
the ancient Gauls and Germans, and from the nations of 
antiquity, as directly andi n the same sense as the Italian 
language was derived from the Latin ; and this, I conceive, 
is proved both deductively and inductively, but above all 
by that indirect demonstration called by mathematicians a 
reductio ad absurdum.” 
And if we take one ornament, one symbol, not 
confined nominally to the Norman period, 
which, perhaps, no other emblem is better known— 
the cross is the one referred to—it will be seen, not- 
withstanding the popular idea that it derives its 
significance solely from its connexion with Chris- 
tianity, that it is probably as a pre-Christian 
religious sign, with certain mystical meanings 
attached to it, more widely distributed than any 
other, so that there are few countries in which 
archeological inquiries have been instituted where 
it has not been found to have existed at a period 
when its association with Christianity was im- 
possible. 
It, therefore, seems to be a result of comparatively 
modern research that our symbolic ornament is seen 
to be not a thing of yesterday, and that its origin 
must be sought in a very remote period, and 
probably in that part of. the world which cradled 
the primzeval nations. 
J. HOUGHTON SPENCER, 
Taunton, March 27, 1893. ° 
*.* The conclusions to which our correspondent 
points have long been familiar to students of the 
history of ornament. —ED. 








being engaged in arbitrations, either as arbitrators 





~ ‘William Smith Ellis of the Middle Temple. 


tural ornament of’ 


As many of the forms and charges in heraldry, - 
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THE ORIENTATION OF CHURCHES. 

Sir, — Mr. James Ardenstone’s extract from 
‘*Bartram’s Travels” (March 4) does not state 
which St. Mary’s Church in York is referred to, but 
none of the four churches so dedicated have a 
direction of axis of north-east-by-north. I am 
indebted to Capt. Ruck, of the Ordnance Survey, 


for the following table, which shows the bearing of | pr 


the axes of the ancient churches of York, to the 
North or South of True East :— 


32 
Holy Trinity, or Christ Church 60° 
Holy Trinity, Goodramgate .. 49 
Holy Trinity, Micklegate ...... 22 
| ee. ann: 36° 
St. Oswald, Fulford ............... 17° 


The remarkable variations of angle shown by this 
table may, doubtless, be accounted for to some 
extent by assuming that the direction of the axis of 
the church was fixed by the direction of the street 
up to which the church was built. But this con- 
sideration would not apply to every case—certainly 
not to St. Mary's Abbey, for example. Of these 
twenty-five churches, the bearings of five only 
approximate to the point of the sun’s rising on the 
day indicated by their dedication. It is clear that 
the builders of these churches followed no uniform 
rule of orientation. 

The directions of twenty-three other churches, 
chosen at random, point to the same conclusion. 
These include Durham Cathedral, the two churches 
of Lindisfarne, Hexham, Selby, and _ thirteen 
churches in East Yorkshire, which look eastward 
over the flat lands of Holderness. Five appear to 
agree approximately with the angle of the sun's 
rising on a day which may be connected with their 
dedication. Of these five, St. Patrick’s, Patrington 
(x deg. 30 min. S.) was, doubtless, intended to be 
true East; Beverley Minister (16 deg. o min. N.) 
may be referred to August 29 (the Beheading of St. 
John Bapt.), though it is not clear to which St. 
John the church is dedicated ; St. Mary’s, Beverley 

22 deg. o min. N.) and St. Mary's, Cottingham 
t? deg. o min. S.) may be referred to the Assumption 
and Nativity of the Virgin. But it is doubtful 
whether these are more than accidental coin- 
cidences ; at any rate, the remaining eighteen show 
no such approximate agreement, though all lie 
within the possible limits of sunrise. Probably 
more extensive inquiry would only confirm the 
opinion expressed in Mr. William White's letter 
(February 4). JOHN BILSON. 

Hull, March 27, 1893. 


-The Minster (St. Peter)............ 2° oN. 
St. Mary’s Abbey ..............+00 34° ON. 
All Saints, Pavement ............ 32° oN. 
All Saints, North-street ......... 26° o’N. 
nC OE incgnmnddanuenpehacsenennatal 30° oN. 
E COORIETE occ cccccdvcensecconscoct 33° ON. 
i, SRM © cap cxsccnstpsonecmeenbaeese 17° 30’ N. 
Se Fie i. ek i ar 
St. John (Evang.), North-street 3° o’ N. 
St. Lawrence-outside-Walmgate 8° o’ N. 
St. Martin, Coney-street ......... 22° 40’ N. 
St. Martin, Micklegate............ 5° o’ N. 
St. Michael-le-Belfrey ............ 53° 30’ S. 
St. Michael, Spurrier-gate ...... 33° N. 
St. Mary, Castlegate ............ 12° N. 
St. Mary, Bishophill, Senior ... 38° o’ N. 
St. Mary, Bishophill, Junior ... 48° N. 
S. Maree ....:. 2 rae 
Oe eee 8 i ae ae 
Be I isis dckvectdsetecetsia t N. 

Ss. 

N. 

N. 

N. 

N. 
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THE EGYPTIAN CAVETTO. 


Sir,—As is well known, the ancient Egyptians 
made use of only two mouldings in their architecture 
—a cavetto, or hollow, formed by a curve of subtle 
character; and a small torus, or convex moulding, 
generally placed below the first. The upper part 
of the cavetto, I have heard the late Joseph Bonomi 
say, was of just such an angle that water would 
drip from it and not run down the sides of the 
building. There happens to be a remarkably well 
preserved specimen of these mouldings in the British 
Museum (No. 22 in the Grand ian Saloon), 
and it is described as an intercolumnar slab of the 
period 358 B.C. ) 

Taking an accurate template of this curve I 
experimented on the means by which it could be 
produced, and the result was the contrivance of the 
two rulers shown in the diagram, and by means of 
which a curve can be drawn differing much less from 
the actual mouiding than do parts of the same from 
each other. It is clear on inspection that the curve 
is neither elliptic nor parabolic, and it is, without 
doubt, a near relative of the Cissoid of Diocles. 
This was a curve used by the ancient geometers in 
the solution of various problems relating to pro- 
portional lines and to the duplication of the cube. 
Its equation is x*=y?(a—x), and it,is more than 
likely that it came originally from Egypt. The 
apparatus which I found would produce the actual 
curve of the moulding in the British Museum con- 
sists of two flat pieces of wood or metal, one of 
which is fixed and the other moveable. A is the fixed 
piece which may be held down by the left hand. 
B is the moving piece which has a pencil or scriber 
at P. On the piece A is a pin C projecting from 
its upper surface, and a little longer than the 


thickness of the piece B. -B has also a pin or 
pivot D, which projects downwards, and is a little 
shorter than the thickness of A. On taking hold of 
the piece B with the right hand and giving it such a 
movement in the direction shown by the arrow) that 
its lower edge always touches C while the right edge 
of A is always in contact with D, the pencil or 
scriber P marks out the correct curve of the cavetto 
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Considerable variations in the proportions of the 
moulding may be made by altering the positions of 
the pivots, such as placing D at 2, 3, &c., and so 
causing the point P to describe a flatter or steeper 
curve. The position of the scriber may be also 
altered, but the curve produced is always of the 
Same general character, and has, like the parabola, 
the property of always getting nearer to the condi- 
tion of a straight line without ever attaining it. 
That this moulding should have been so exclusively 
used by the Egyptian architects over the whole Nile 
Valley and during so many centuries, is remarkable, 
and, I think, can only be accounted for by the 
veneration which they must have had for the science 
of geometry, and by their natural admiration for 
this, one of its earliest and noblest achievements. 

_The true cissoid curve is drawn by a very 
similar apparatus which was invented by Newton 
and described in his ‘‘ Universal Arithmetic.” It 
would be very interesting to investigate the question 
as to whether in the older temples the curve was 
of the pure theoretical form, and if it afterwards 
became more or less modified. 

RICHARD INWARDS. 





CARPENTERS’ HALL LECTURES. 


S1R,— Will you please allow me a small portion of 
your valuable space that I may publicly thank the 
Worshipful Company of Carpenters for the set of 
splendidly conducted and interesting free lectures on 
building matters, now unfortunately concluded, at 
the Carpenters’ Hall? I feel confident that in doing 
so I shall only be giving voice to the hundreds who 
attended them, and whose appreciation was shown 
by the frequent outbursts of applause. The public 
cannot have too much of a good thing, and I trust 
the corporation may see their way to give many 
lectures of the same kind. 

ALEXANDER MACDOUGALL, JUN. 





The Student’s Column. 


CHEMISTRY.—XIII. 
Classification of the Metals. 

§ ANY of the metals bear close resemblance 

| to one another in their chemical pro- 

perties, and are therefore arranged into 

groups— 

Group 1.—Jetals of the Alkalies: Potassium, 
Sodium, Lithium(Ammonium), &c.* 

Group 2.—WMetals of the Alkaline Earths: Cal- 
cium, Strontium, and Barium. 

Group 3.—WMetals ofthe Earths : Aluminium, &c., 

Group 4.—Zhe Zinc Class: Zinc, Magnesium, 
Cadmium, &c. 

Group 5.—7Zhe ron Class: Iron, Manganese, 
Cobalt, and Nickel. 

Group 6.—7Zhe Tin Class: Tin, &c. 

Group 7.—TZhe Chromium Class: Chromium, &c. 

Group 8.—TZhe Antimony Class: Antimony, 
Bismuth, &c. 

Group 9.—TZhe Lead Class: Lead, &c. 

Group 10.—Zhe Szlver Class: Silver, Mercury, 
and Copper. 

Group 11.—Zhe Gold Class: Gold, Platinum, 
Palladium, &c. 


Metals of the Alkalies. 








* In the above list all the rarer elements have been 





| omitted, as being merely of scientific interest. 


Symbol Na. Sodium(Natrium). Atomic Weight 23. 
Sodium is a silver - white metal, but rapidly | 





ee 
tarnishes in the air through the formation ¢ 

coating of sodium oxide. When heated, oq: " 
burns with an intensely yellow flame, ang a 
thrown upon water, decomposes it. ts 

Sodium is largely used for the manufactyy, of 
aluminium, and as an amalgam with mercury fo 
extracting gold from its ores. Sodium jg bre 
pared by heating sodium carbonate with powdery 
charcoal. 

Na,CO; + 2C= Na, + 3CO. 

Of late years it has been manufactured mo 
cheaply by Castner’s process, by which sodiyn 
hydrate is treated with carbide of iron. 

6NaHO + FeC,=2Na,CO; + 3H, + Fe+Na, 

(Iron carbide. ) ‘ 

There are two oxides of sodium, viz., sodium 
monoxide, Na,O, and sodium dioxide, Nao, 
Neither is of much importance commercial; 
but both form sodium hydrate, with water, 
Sodium hydrate (caustic soda) NaHO is used jy 
large quantities for soap manufacture, and fy 
boiling with raw fibre, to prepare it for paper 


making. 


It is prepared by boiling sodium carbonat. 
with slaked lime, and subsequently evaporating 
the clear solution. : 

Na,CO; + Ca(HO),.=2NaHO + CaCo,, 

The residue of caustic soda thus obtained js 
usually fused and cast into sticks. It is a white 
solid substance, which is very soluble in water 
It is a powerful alkali, neutralises acids, and dj. 
solves organic matter. When boiled with fi 
it forms ordinary soap (sodium stearate) ay 
glycerine. 

Sodium chloride, NaCl, or common gl 
occurs naturally in large quantities in Cheshire 
Poland, Cardona in Spain, and in various pars 
of America. In some places it is mined, but js 
now more frequently obtained by sinking a pipe 
into the bed, passing water down this pipe and 
pumping up the solution of brine thus obtained, 
This solution is then evaporated, and the salt 
obtained is purified by recrystallisation. Salt js 
sometimes obtained by evaporating sea-water, 
When found in a crystalline form sodium chloride 
is termed ‘‘ rock salt.” 

In addition to its domestic uses, salt is largely 
employed for the preparation of sodium cx. 
bonate, and for glazing stoneware. 

Sodium carbonate, Na,CO;. Ordinary washing 
soda, is a carbonate of soda containing 10 molecules 
of water of crystallisation (Na,CO3-+ 10H,0), 

Sodium carbonate is known in the crude 
anhydrous state as soda ash. It is prepared 
either by the Leblanc process or by the ammonia 
soda process. 

The Ledlanc or Black Ash process.—In this 
process common salt is heated with sulphuric acid 
in suitable furnaces— 

2NaCl + H.SO, = Na.SO, +2HCI. 

The hydrochloric acid gas thus formed i 
passed into towers through which water is stream- 
ing. This dissolves the acid, and the solution 
goes to form commercial ‘‘ spirits of salt.” The 
mass of sodium sulphate (Na,SO,), which is known 
as ‘salt cake,” is mixed with powdered chalk 
and coal, and the whole is heated strongly. Two 
reactions then occur simultaneously, 

(1) Na.SO,+4C=Na,S + 4CO. 
(2) Na,S +CaCO,=Na,CO, + CaS, 

The carbon, of course, comes from the coal. 

The carbonate of soda is dissolved out of the 
residual mass with hot water, and the clear 
solution is evaporated in iron pans. 

The Ammonia-Soda process consists in passilg 
a stream of CO, through a solution of salt and 
ammonia. 

CO, + NH; + NaCl + H,O=HNaCO,+NHC. 
Sodium 
(bicarbonate) 
The solution of bicarbonate of soda when 
evaporated gives off CO, which is used over agall, 
2HNaCO;= Na,CO,+ H,O0+COy_ 
while the ammonium chloride, which is treated 
with lime, yields ammonia, which is also 1am 
utilised. The only waste product is, therelore, 
calcium chloride. Bs sdty V2" pticn : 

In order to obtain’ soda crystals, soda ash 
treated with hot water and allowed to evaporate 
ee gpetin! slowly. 

The crystals obtained have the composition 
Na,CO;10H,O. The water thus held in the 
crystals is termed ‘‘ water of crystallisation.” If 
the crystals are strongly heated, all the waters 
expelled, and the sodium carbonate remains a5# 
white anhydrous powder (Na,CO,). 

' Sodium Bicarbonate, HNaCOs,, is prepared by 
passing carbon dioxide over moist sodium caf 


nate. 

: Na,CO, + II,O + CO.= 2NaHCO;. 5 
_ Its chief use is for the preparation of effervesoimS 
drinks and in medicine. When. heated to rednes 
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+ elves CO,, and is converted into ordinary 
1 


carbonate. ; arg 

om Nitrate, NaNOs, is found in immense 
sein some of the rainless districts of Chili and 
“Hence it is known as Chili saltpetre. It 
ph! for the preparation of nitric acid, but 
“ial as a manure, For the latter purpose it is 

ed in large quantities as ‘‘nitrates.” It is 
em lube in water, and is deliquescent. 


symbol K. Potassium (kalium ). 
pht 39» ; 
ye ‘ym is a metal greatly resembling sodium 


Atomic 


- in most of its properties. 


i¢ potash or potassium hydrate, KHO, 
gel employed for the manufacture of ‘soft 
vast chloride, KCl, .much resembles 

salt, and is found native in large beds at 
Susi, jn Germany. 

Potassium chlorate, KCIlO3, is obtained by 

“chlorine through slaked lime made into 
‘ne consistency of paste with water. 

Prtassium carbonate, KeCOs3, is obtained by dis- 

‘eit out of wood ashes and evaporating the 
slution to dryness. When the carbonate thus 
cbtuined is calcined, it forms pearl ash. 

Potassium nitrate (nitre, saltpetre) KNOs, is 
perhaps the most important salt of potassium, 
because it is sO largely employed for the manu- 
fetureof gunpowder. Sodium nitrate, although 

is not employed for this purpose, because 
irigdeliquescent. Nitre is imported from India, 
where it often occurs as an efflorescence upon the 
giland rocks. The composition of gunpowder 
vanes slightly in different countries, but it is 
alwaysa mixture of about 75 per cent. of nitre 
with the remaining portion consisting of charcoal 
and sulphur, the charcoal being usually slightly in 
excess of the sulphur. When heated with char- 
eal and sulphur the nitre yields up its oxygen 


thus— 

2KNO,+S +3C=3CO + N,+ K,S. 
Hene as gunpowder itself contains all the 
elements necessary for combustion it will readily 
bun under water. 

Lithium. 

Lithium is a comparatively rare metal. Its 
silts, especially the oxide, lithia, occur in small 
quantities in milk, tobacco, and many similar sub- 
stances, and also in many waters. 


Syniol NH. Ammonium. Molecular Weight 18. | 


The positive radical NHy,, called ammonium, 
has never been isolated, but is believed to exist, 
because $0 many salts of ammonia coniain it. 
Thus, NHC], NH,NO,, &c. Sometimes NH, 
is written Am; thus AmC] instead of NH,Cl, 
AmNO; instead of NH,NOs, &c. 


Ammonium Sulphate, (NH,4).SO,, 


is largely employed as a manure and for manu- 
heturing other ammonium compounds. It is 
wepared. from the ammoniacal liquor of the gas- 
works by bringing the ammonia in the form of 
Vapour into contact with sulphuric acid. 


Ammonium Chloride, NH,Cl, 


Seenerally met with in commerce in the form of 

colourless, crystalline, fibrous lumps. It is known 

a ul ammoniac, and is prepared by heating a 

Fr of sulphate of ammonium and sodium 
e 


Ammonium Carbonate, (NH,),COs, 


i$ comparatively unstable. The ammonium 
carbonate of commerce is a sesqui-carbonate. It 
S generally prepared by heating chalk with 
& ammoniac (NH,Cl). It is a semi-transparent 

selling strongly of ammonia. It is often 
‘commended as a better cleansing material than 
common soda crystals. 


ammonium salts when warmed with caustic 
evolve ammonia. 


| Metals of the Alkaline Earths. 
Calcium, Strontium, and Barium. 


Their hydrates are soluble in water, giving 
se solutions. Their carbonates, sulphates, 
phosphates are almost insoluble. 


‘ymbol Ca. Calcium. Atomic Weight 40. 

Rr is a light yellow metal of no com- 
while ee nnce. Lime is an oxide of calcium, 
chal ‘arbonate, calcium occurs naturally as 
and marble and limestone. Gypsum, selenite, 
Detbyshir labaster are sulphates of calcium, while 
calcium, © spar or fluor-spar is a fluoride of 
tO becalcaren 


containing calcium oxide are said 
us, 


Carbonate (Carbonate of Lime), CaCOx 
‘oral reefs, chalk-hills, and limestone 








mountains are all composed mainly of calcium 


carbonate. Calcium carbonate is insoluble in 
water, but is soluble in water containing car- 
bonic acid. If a current of carbon di-oxide gas 
is passed through lime water—z.¢., a solution of 
calcium hydrate, a precipitate of carbonate of 
lime (CaCO;) is obtained. If, however, the 
current of carbon di-oxide is then allowed to con- 
tinue passing through the solution for a sufficient 
length of time, the precipitate will re-dissolve, 
because dzcarbonate of calcium (CaCO3H,CQs) is 
formed, which is soluble in water. 

The formation of hanging masses of calcium 
carbonate, termed séa/actites, in caverns within 
limestone mountains is accounted for by this fact. 
Rain in falling through the atmosphere absorbs 
CO,, and the solution thus formed, falling upon 
the mountain, dissolves some of the calcium 
carbonate. The solution of bicarbonate of calcium 
which is formed, trickles through to the roof of 
the cave, where, by evaporation, the bicarbonate 
is decomposed into CO, and insoluble carbonate 
of lime. The evaporation takes place partly while 
the drops are suspended from the ceiling, but a 
portion of each original drop will probably fall to 
the floor of the cave, where the evaporation will 
in time become completed. The masses of car- 
bonate which are formed upon the floor are 
termed stalagmites. Occasionally, through the 
continual increase in size of the stalactite and 
stalagmite, the two meet and form one solid 
pillar. 

Calc spar and Iceland spar are crystalline forms 
of calcium carbonate. Shells also contain much 
carbonate of lime. 


Limestone. 


Any stone that consists principally of calcium 
carbonate is termed a limestone. Chalk, marble, 
and Portland stone are nearly pure carbonates of 
lime ; the dolomites contain a large proportion of 
carbonate of magnesia; while some limestones 
contain clay, and others much silica and iron, and 
sometimes: bitumen. 

The different varieties of limestone are almost 
innumerable ; they are, however, usually divided 
into five classes, viz. :— 


. Marbles. 

. Compact limestones. 

. Granular limestones. 

. Shelly limestones. 

. Magnesium limestones. 


(1) Maréles. 


Any limestone that can be well polished by the 
usual method is termed a marb/e. Black marble 
owes its colour to the presence of bituminous 
matter, red-veined marble usually to oxide of iron, 
and other coloured marbles to other metallic 
oxides. Black marble is supplied from Galway 
and Kilkenny, red from County Cork, dark grey 
and sienna from King’s County, and white from 
Donegal, in Ireland. Various coloured marbles 
are also found in England and Scotland. 

Madrepore marbles are composed of fossilised 
corals. Encrinal and shell marbles are composed 
of fossilised shells and encrinites. 
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(2) Compact Limestone. 


These limestones may be pure carbonate of 
lime or may be a mixture of carbonate of lime 
with a certain proportion of clay or of sand. 
They may be dark blue, grey, mottled, or black 
in colour. Some of these stones, which contain 
a considerable amount of clay, are employed for 
making hydraulic lime. 

Kentish Rag is a compact limestone. It is 
found in beds varying from 6 in. to 3 ft. in 
thickness, alternating with fine sand known as 
hassock, which is generally found attached to the 
ragstone. The ragstone varies much in its 
quality, some of it being worthless, The hassock 
is a calcareous sandstone. The following are 
analyses of Kentish Rag and Hassock re- 
spectively :—* 


Kentish Rag. 
Carbonate of lime, with a little 


MAGNESIA ......0006 an cnanannntienster 92°6 
Earthy matter .......,cecccecceecseeee 6°5 
OxIGE. OF UOD. ce csinseccvpervuae beads 0°5 
Carbonaceous matter ..........eee0s 0'4 

100°0 

| Hassock. 
Carbonate of lime. ........sc.seeee 26'2 
Earthy matter .......sccsccseeveseeees 72°0 
Oxide of iron ......... sande tick siwans 1°8 
100°0 





* Rivington’s “ Notes on Building Construction.” 





(3) Granular Limestones. 


The grains in granular limestones vary greatly 
in sizes. In some, the grains are very small and 
of uniform size throughout, while in others the 
grains are not of uniform size, some being very 
small and others as large as peas. Fossil shells 
are found in nearly all granular limestones. 

Chilmark stone is a  eapngnes limestone having 
very fine grains, Portland has rather larger grains, 
while the grains in Bath stone are large and egg- 
shaped. 

The following are analyses of these three forms 
of granular limestones. Different specimens, of 
course, vary somewhat in composition :— 





Portland Chilmark Bath 

stone. stone. stone, 

URE 1°20 10°4 } axe) 

Carbonate of lime ... 95°16 79'0 97°2 
Carbonate of mag- 

Se eee ee 3°7 o°2 
Oxide of iron and 

alumina ..........4. 0*50 2'0 1°6 

Water and loss ...... 1°94 42 — 

Bitumen .,,......... . trace hha. rie 

100 'OO 99°3 1900'S 

Analyst or Daniel and Daniel and Spee. 

Authority. Wheatstone. Wheatstone. J ey 

oo s 


Chilmark stone is also known as Wardour stone, 
and in London as Tisbury stone, 


a 


GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


RESTORATION OF WOODBOROUGH CHURCH.— 
The Bishop of Southwell on March 25 reopened the 
parish church of St. Swithin, Woodborough. which 
has been restored. 'Woodborough was a Saxon fort 
in Sherwood Forest, and though it is scarcely more 
than conjecture that there was a Saxon church of 
wood, with latticed windows, the remains of a 
Norman church were (according to the Jotts 
Guardian) \aid bare iro | the present restoration, 
the foundations extending from the tower beneath the 
pillars of the arcade and the doorway in the north 
wall being unmistakably Norman. ‘The present 
edifice belongs to the Decorated period, and the 
chancel is considered one of the finest specimens of 
fourteenth century work in the county, the great 
east window being a notable feature. Before the 
recent works were undertaken, the roof was so bad 
that water found its way in copiously, and, indeed, 
the whole structure was found to require serious 
attention. The matter was placed in the hands of 
Messrs. Naylor & Gale, architects, Derby, and Mr. 
Thompson, of Louth, was entrusted with the 
contract. 

PUBLIC LAVATORY, &C., FOR HULL.—The new 
public lavatory in St. John-street, Hull, has. been 
opened. The lavatory is divided into three sections, 
admission to each being obtained from the St. John- 
street frontage, which is Classic in style. The public 
urinal constitutes the central section, and at the east 
end are offices for gentlemen, and at the west rooms 
for ladies. Provision has been made for the 
attendants in these sections, in which dressing-tables 
are also placed with toilet conveniences for the use of 
both sexes. The whole building is lighted by lantern 
lights in the roof. The public urinal is furnished with 
five groups of urinals, each group consisting of three, 
with white enamelled slabs, glazed brick nosings, 
dado and slate cappings. Each group is supplied 
with copper automatic flush tanks. Ventilation is . 
afforded by inlets through the outer walls, and by 
extracts in the lantern lights. Floors of cement 
have been laid down, and the internal woodwork is 
stained and furnished. Inside the walls are faced with 
red stocks, with glazed brick dado and strings. The 
contractors were Messrs. Hockney & Liggins, who 
have done the brick work and joinery. Heating, gas- 
fitting, and general sanitary arrangements have been 
carried out by Mr. W. L. Harrison, George-street, 
Hull ; masonry, by Messrs. Quibell & Son, Fountain- 
road; painting, by Mr. Dixon, Wincolmlee. The 
stone work carving has been executed by Mr. Gilbert 
Seale, London. 

ADDITIONS TO A CONVALESCENT HOME, EDIN- 
BURGH.—The Convalescent Home of the Edinburgh 
Royal Infirmary at Corstorphine, to which two 
wings have recently been added by the munificence 
of the late Mr. James Nasmyth, engineer, was re- 
opened on March 15 by the Marchioness of 
Tweeddale. Each of the new wings contains a 
large day-room in the front, behind which, on the 
male side, is a smoking-room, and:on the female 
side a private ward. The day-rooms are rs ft. high, 
40 ft. long, and 3o ft. wide. At the junction of the 
new wings with the old building new lavatories and 
other offices have been erected. The second floor 
of the new wings is given up to large dormitories, 
containing in both cases 20 beds, each of which 
has about 20 cubic feet space. Adjoining the 
dormitories are new lavatories, &c. In the small 
square turrets which have been erected at both ends, 
between the wings and the main block, is provided 
bath-room accommodation... Externally the new 
wings advance a little in front of the line of the old 
building and terminate in gables at the oriel windows 
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‘on the ground floor, with ornamental four-light 
windows above. An entrance porch has been added 
to the main block, and between the centre of the 
block and the wings a wooden verandah has been 
erected, which has a‘glass roof. -A considerable 
addition has also been made to the offices behind 
the Home. The new wing will give accommodation 
for forty additional patients, the Home thus being 
able to contain 100 in all. The-cost has been about 
8,000/., and’ the architects are Messrs. Kinnear & 
Peddie, Edinburgh. 

SHERIFF'S COURT-HOUSE AT KIRKCALDY.—The 
building intended for the accommodation of the 
Sheriff's Courts of the Kirkcaldy district of Fife is, 
says the Scotsman, in an advanced state. It is from 
the design of Mr. Gillespie, architect, St. Andrews, 
and is situated in the High-street. Architecturally, 
it may be described as a combination of styles— 
chiefly Tudor and Scottish Baronial. ‘There are two 
principal elevations — that towards Wemyssfield 
showing the entrance doorway in a massive centre 
block, which at the third story terminates in a 
balcony with balustrade. At the angle of this block 
is a tower, circular below, and of octagon shape in the 
upper stages, reaching about 70 ft. in height to the 
apex of the conical top, and.ornamented with bands, 
mouldings, shields, &c. Next to the tower the most 
conspicuous feature is three very large Tudor 
windows, with double transoms, lighting the hall, or 
Court-house proper. One of these windows is to the 
front, and the other two are in the Fergus-place 
elevation, and all three are surmounted with crow- 
stepped gables, which are plentiful all over the build- 
ing. Internally, the Court-room is a lofty apartment, 
about 4o ft. long by about 20 ft. in width, witha 
high-pitched roof. The subsidiary rooms, as well as 
the domestic portion of the building, are at the 
back. ‘The builders are George Smith & Son, 
Kirkcaldy. 

ALTERATIONS AT PERTH GENERAL STATION.— 
According to the Glasgow Herald, several important 
improvements have been commenced at the Perth 
General Station. For some time past it has been 
found that the siding accommodation on the up-line 
side was much too small, and a new loading bank 
400 ft. long for horse traffic has been erected 
adjoining Caledonian-road, and additional sidings 
are being laid down. To enable this to be done, 
about 30 ft. of the main front wall had to be taken 
away, and means had to be adopted to support the 
station roof, as the rails leading to the new loading 
bank pass underneath it. This has been done by 
resting steel girders on the centre station wall and 
on cast-iron columns. <A steel bridge for foot 
passengers is to be thrown across the rails to the 
south of the Station. Hotel entrance, It has been 
arranged to cover in eight lines of rails in 
the ‘‘up” shunting yard for a distanc> of 330 ft. 
The shed will have cast-iron columns, with steel 
lattice girders on top, carrying a light steel roof, 
glazed with Pennycook’s patent glazing. The old 
sleeper fence on the west. side of Caledonian-road 
has been replaced with a new stone wall. The book- 
stall on the ‘‘down” platform has been enlarged, 
and a new bookstall has been provided at the south 
end of the station. The whole of the works, which 
are estimated to cost over 9,000/., were designed by 
Mr. N. A. Paterson, C.E., and they are being carried 
out under his supervision, Mr. Gow being inspector 
of works. The contractors are :—For the alterations 
in sidings, &c., Messrs. John Paton & Co., Glasgow ; 
overbridge to the hotel, Messrs. A. Findlay & Co., 
Motherwell ; carriage shed, Messrs. Hanna, Donald, 
& Wilson, Paisley; glazing of shed, Pennycook 
Patent’ Glazing Company ; bookstalls, Mr. Ritchie, 
Edinburgh. 

NEw HALL, GLASGOW ATHENZUM. — The 
extensions which have been in progress in Buchanan- 
street, Glasgow, in connexion with the Athenzeum 
buildings, are now nearly completed. In the 
beginning of December the new building, with the 
exception of the hall and smoking-room, was for- 
mally opened, and on March 17 the hall was declared 
open. The hall is centrally situated, and occupies 
the entire street and basement floors of the new 
building. It measures nearly 150 ft. by 80 ft., by 
56 ft. in height, and provides accommodation for 
about 1,000 people, the audience being equally 
divided between the area and the ‘gallery. The 
principal entrance is from Buchanan-street, but an 
entrance is also gained through the St. George’s- 
place building, and the same may be used. as exit, 
as well as a large emergency door from the balcony 
to the lane. A ‘cloak-room is provided for each of 
the different parts of the house. The stage, which 
is situated at the west end of the hall, measures 
30 ‘ft. in depth, and has an opening measuring 
40° ft. Retiring-rooms and lavatories are in close 
proximity to the stage. The walls are finished 
with timber lining and the ceilings with 
ornamental plaster work. The decorative scheme 
is principally in the Japanese’ style. The 
predominant colours are blue, yellow, and gold.. A 
feature of the internal arrangements in the Athenzeum 
is a system of combined heating and ventilation. 
The building is lighted by electricity, the installation 
being by Messrs, Holmes & Co., Newcastle, from 
the plans and specifications of Professor Jamieson, 
Glasgow. The floors of the building are constructed 
of Faweett’s fireproof flooring, supplied by Mr. Rud. 


A. Stoffert, Glasgow, The architects are Messrs. 


J. Burnet, Son, & Campbell ; and the various trades-. 
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men are—Messrs.. Anderson & Henderson, joiners 
and masons; Messrs. Mitchell & Davis, plasterers ; 
Messrs. Brown & Young, plumbers; Messrs. J. 
Cormack & Sons, heating and ventilating engineérs ; | 
and Messrs. M‘Culloch & Co., painters, all of 
Glasgow, with Mr. Thomas Douglas as master of 
works. 

THE PARISH CHURCH, REDDITCH.—On March 
23 a meeting of the committee for the renovation of 
the parish church, was held at Redditch; the vicar 
presiding. Mr. Temple Moor, architect, London, 
presented his plans for the proposed alterations, 
which included a clearstory the entire length of the 
chancel, which was to be lengthened, double ceilings 
put to the nave and the aisle, and better arrange- 
ments made for heating and ventilation. ‘The 


estimated cost is about 4,000/. : 


NEW BOARD SCHOOL AT HORNSEY.—A new 
Board-school in the Falkland-road, Hornsey, was 
opened last week. The school. has been built by 
the Hornsey School Board to accommodate the 
growing district of Harringay. Accommodation is 
provided for 1,475 children. Mr. Charles Bell is 
the architect. The new schools have cost 28,4782, 
or about 19/. per head for the 1,500 children accom- 
modated. ‘These figures were given by Mr. W. 
Reynolds, the chairman of the Board. 
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SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL, REDDISH (LANCASHIRE).— 
On March 9 a Local Government - Board inquiry 
was held at Reddish, by Colonel Hasted, R.E., rela- 
tive to the proposed Provisional Order for renewing 
the Local Board's powers, for the acquisition of 
about 8 acres of land on which to treat the sewage 
of the district. There was no opposition. The 
method of purification is supposed to be precipita- 
tion in tanks and intermittent filtration through 
land. It was explained that most of the main 
sewers have been completed ; but the erection of the 
works is being delayed pending the decision regard- 
ing the amalgamation of the district with Stockport. 
The engineer for the sewerage scheme is Mr. T. 5 
McCallum, of Manchester. 

WATER SUPPLY, CHESTER.—Grave eomplaints 
having been made as to the water supply of this 
city, which is now derived from the River Dee, the 
Corporation have instructed Mr. Charles H. Beloe, 
M.Inst.C.E., of Westminster and Liverpool, to 
report upon the best means of obtaining a supply 
from another source, having special regard to the 
capabilities of the red sandstone formation in the 
locality. 

THE RIVERS POLLUTION ACT.—A case under 
the provisions of this Act has been recently decided 
in the Court of Chancery, whereby damages to the 
amount of s550/.; together with 2so/. legal ex- 
penses, have had to be paid by the Knares- 
brough (Yorkshire) Improvement Commissioners 
and Local Board of Health, in respect of 
a claim preferred against the Board, by Lady 
Hewley’s trustees,- the owners of two farms 
through which a brook polluted by the town sewage 
flows. - An injunction was also granted by the Court 
restraining further pollution after a period of eight 
months under a penalty. The Local Board last 
week, at a Government inquiry, submitted plans of a 
scheme for main sewerage and sewage disposal 
prepared by Mr. D. Balfour, M.Inst.C.E., New- 
castle-on-Tyne. The loan applied for is 7,000/. 

DRAINAGE SCHEME, GRIMSBY.—A Local Govern- 
ment Board Inquiry was held at the Grimsby Town 
Hall, on March 10, by Major-General H. D. 
Crozier, R.E., with reference to the application of 
the Grimsby Corporation for sanction to borrow 
25,000/. for carrying out the new drainage scheme 
and 6,o00/. for making a pleasure-ground and roads 
in the West Marsh. The Mayor (Ald. Doughty), as 
Chairman of the Drainage Committee, explained 
the details of the drainage scheme, pointing to the 
fact that the Grimsby drains were tide-locked 54 
hours out of every twelve, necessitating the pro- 
vision: of a pumping-station. Mr. J. Buchan, con- 
sulting engineer, presented and explained the plans. 
After hearing other evidence for and against the pro- 
posed works, the Commissioner made a personal | 
inspection of the town and docks. 

PROPOSED IER AT BANGOR.—On March 
15, Mr. Rienzi Walton, M.Inst.C.E., one of the 
inspectors of the Local Government Board, held an 
inquiry at Bangor touching the matter of a Pro- 
visional Order applied for by the Bangor City 
Council, for powers to erect a pier at Garth Point, 
Bangor. The sum sought to be borrowed is 25,000/. 
In the course of the proceedings, Mr. Gill, Borough 
Surveyor, stated that the pier, as designed by 
Messrs. Mayoh Brothers, Manchester, would cost 
13,000/, , 

COMPLETION OF PIER, CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. — 
The pier at Clevedon has just been completed, and 
was formally handed over to the town by the engi- 
neer (Mr. Abernethy) and the contractor(Mr. Double) 
on March to. The new head is roo ft. in length 
by so ft. wide: Some 6oo tons of greenheart and 
pitchpine timber have been used in the construction 
and re-decking. In erecting the landing-stage and 
head some.24 iron columns and 42 greenheart piles, 
of 25 ft. length, have been used. From the deck to 
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pier is now 850 ft... The landing-stagehas,. 
structed at an angle with the pier, in a line ya 
channel -current, and has been made ae 
strong enough to accommodate the largest exon 
Steamer plying in the Bristol Channel, % 
SEWAGE DISPOSAL WORKS, MOss.ey,—4 
Government Board inquiry was held af Wed 
by Colonel John Ord Hasted, R.E,, rélatiy 
the application made by the Town Coungij bes 
tion to borrow 19,000/. for the purposes of a. 
and sewage purification. The Town Clete 
Joseph Hyde) explained to the Inspectot the Dex t 
of the town as regards population, and fin tat 
pointed out that in respect of the latter the a 
tion is in a particularly good position. Healy ey 
attention to the peculiar situation of 
being situated in three different counties, as wel. 
several different parishes and townships, In mai 
had 


the present application, the Corporation had 
work forced upon them by the operation o 
recent Act of-Parliament which constitute 
Mersey and Irwell Watershed Committee fy 
purpose of enforcing the Rivers Pollution 
Act. The Mayor and Chairman ‘of the 'comp; 
supported the application and described the 
taken to deal with the matter, and Pointed oy 
that the Corporation had engaged an eng 
who had had an extensive experience in gy 
schemes, and they had after. careful considerain 
unanimously approved of the scheme and plang, 
had prepared. A letter was also read ‘from 4, 
Chief Inspector of the Mersey and Irwell Joint(y, 
mittee, signifying his approval of the scheme 4, 
Engineer, Mr. Theo. S. McCallum, of Mange 
then explained the details of the scheme, whi, 
cludes about two miles of main interceptingg,, 
besides branches, and purification works, In. 
sidering the question of gradients, the j 
acknowledged the many ‘difficultes of a jw 
unusual nature presented by the peculiar phy) 
features of Mossley. ‘The purification of the 

is to be effected by the ‘‘ International” sym 
there being six settling tanks and eight fil, 
together. with mixer, sludge presses, and oly 
appurtenances. The Corporation have arranged tg 
purchase a plot of land 6# acres in extent, and thy 
already possess an additional 6 acres:in proxiniy 
thereto., The inspector, after fully considering th 
details and capacity of the proposed’ purification 
works, visited the line of sewer and the proposed site 
of works. ‘There was no opposition. 

NEW WATERWORKS, NORTON, YORKSHIRE- 
The new waterworks just completed for'the Norm 
(Malton) Local Board were inaugurated on Monday 
last. The well from which the supply is dams 
situated at the foot of Home Hill, and the reservor 
is at the top of the hill. The water is pumped uy 
a Crossley gas-engine at 1,000 gallons an hour, ai 
the reservoir holds 25,000 gallons. ‘The water: 
then conveyed to the town by gravitation. Mes 
Fairbank & Son, of Westminster, are the engines 
of the work; Mr. Bell, of Market Weighton, om 
tractor for the reservoir; Mr. Villiers, :of Bevery, 
for the well and pumping machinery ; and ih, 
Millington, Driffield, clerk of the works. 
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STAINED GLASS AND DECORATION. 


MEMORIAL. WINDOW, ST. MARGARET'S CHURG 
WESTMINSTER. — On. March 18 the memom 
window to the late Right. Hon. W. H. Smith, sub 
scribed for by the members of the House of Com- 
mons was unveiled in St. Margaret's Church, Wes 
minster, by Mr. A. J. Balfour. The window wis 
designed by Mr. John P. Seddon, F.RIBA, 
architect, and the execution was by Messrs. Balhatt 

MEMORIAL WINDOW, - FALLOWFIELD.—‘ 
March 11 the Bishop of Manchester umel 
a memorial window in the Chapel of Hoy 
Innocents’ Church, Fallowfield, to the Fe. 
J. J. Twist, who, after twenty years’ service ® 
Rector of the parish, had been compelled to resi 
owing to ill-health. The idea represented by the 
subjects in the window is that of Christ, as the‘ 
Shepherd, in His public and private ministration 
illustrative of the duties and responsibilities of pas 
toral office in the Christian Church, as set forth 
the Lord’s words to His Apostles: ‘‘ As my Fat 
hath sent Me, even so send I you.” Messrs. Laves 
& Westlake; of London, designed and executed ; 
work in the style which prevailed at the fifteen 
century, so far as the ornamental accessories, alt. 
details are concerned. Naw 

MEMORIAL WINDOW, PARISH CHURCH, © 
WorTLEY.—On. March 13 the Bishop o 
unveiled a stained-glass window which the 
presented to the Parish Church, New 3 aa 
Yorkshire, by. the Vicar, the Rev. E. H:; Palm ado 
memory of his mother and wife. he ii te 
which is in the east end of the church, Js ne i 
design of Messrs. Powell Brothers, Leeds. ». and 
sists of five chief openings with tracery ort 
the stained-glass illustrates the closing . ib 
the Passion and death of Christ. On the 7. ¢ 
is the Crucifixion ; on the right the Resurrec™ 
and the Ascension is carried through the’ dare’? 
the three central compartments. 
surmounted by. a canopy. The tr 
chiéf -lights ‘contains Angels, some ™ 


acery above the 





the mud is a.depth of 65 ft. The total length of the 





others holding emblems of the Passion, 
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| FOREIGN AND. COLONIAL. 


FRANCE. —M. Dubuisson, architect, and M 
Motte, decorative artist, of the French section at 
Chicago, have just sailed for the States with a 
numerous staff. They take with them more than 
6,000 square metres of painted canvas to adorn the 
walls of the French Pavilion; the interior treatment 
of which has already been commenced under the 
direction of MM. Jacques, Hermant, Yvon, & 
Martin. ——M. Harpignies, the painter, has_pre- 
sented to the Louvre a vase in bronze, enamelled, 
found. at’ Famars near Valenciennes; and. 
M. Corroyer, the architect, has presented a gold 

of the twelfth century found at Ndétre Dame, 


and believed to have belonged to Maurice de Sully, 





op of Paris. A committee, of which M. 
Alexandre Dumas is chairman, has been formed to 
erect 2 monument to Meissonier in the town of 
Poissy, opposite the house where he lived and where 
he painted many of his pictures. —— The De- 

ment of Fine Arts has presented to the 
town of Lyons the picture by M. Raffaelli, ‘‘ Chez 
le Fondeur,” hitherto in the Luxembourg.—— 

week was solemnly inaugurated at Rouen 
‘Cathedral the funeral monument of Cardinal de 
Bonnechose, in the centre of. the left-hand apsidal 
chapel. The monument, which was exhibited at the 
Salon of 1891, was the last work of Chapu. It shows 
the white marble figure of the Cardinal kneeling and 
enveloped in the large folds of a cloak. This 
figure, of exceedingly dignified expression, is accom- 
ied by a bronze figure representing ‘‘ Christian 
ee laying one hand on the hilt of a sword 
and with the other offering the crown of 
immortality. This last-named figure was only 
commenced by Chapu, and terminated by his 
young pupél M. Jean Carlus. The whole group has 
a very fine effect——The committee formed at 
Sedan to erect a monument to those slain in battle 
has adopted the project of M. Croisy, sculptor. The 
monument is composed of a granite ‘pedestal sur- 
mounted by a group in bronze on which a 
winged figure representing ‘‘ Glory” crowns a dying 
soldier. On the pedestal is a figure of France in 
mourning, and on the sides are two bas-reliefs, one 
representing the defence of the bridge of Bazeilles, and 
the other the charge of the Chasseurs d'Afrique under 
General Margueritte. ——-An International industrial 
and artistic exhibition will be opened at Limoges on 
May14, tocontinue open till July 15. ——The construc- 
tion of a harbour of refuge at Salins d’ Hyéres is being 
rapidly pushed on. The harbour will bear the name 
of a former Minister of Marine, Admiral Pothuan. 
——The library of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts has 
received an important addition in the shape of draw- 
ings By old masters of the sixteenth, seventeenth, 
and eighteenth centuries.—-—-A certain number. of 
artists have formed themselves into a society 
under the title of ‘‘ Société des Artistes Francais de 
_ la Rive Gauche,” the object of which is to defend 
the Salon- exhibition against the invasion. of 
amateurs, to the detriment of the painters who live by 
their works.——An exhibition is shortly to be 
ised at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, of documents 
relating to the history of decorative painting in 
France from the eleventh to the sixteenth century. 
-——The committee for considering the rebuilding of 
the Opéra-Comique met on Monday under the pre- 
sidency of M. Jules Comte, Directeur des Batiments 
Civiles,. The majority of the committee are architects. 
It is proposed that there should be only one com- 
petition, with two months’ time for preparing the 
drawings ; premiums are to be awarded of 10,000, 
6,000, and 4,000 francs for the first three, and 2,000 
cs each to the next five competitors. It is 
expected that the first premiated architect will be 
commissioned to carry out the work. 

LEIPSIC.—A new museum building is being 
erected on the ‘‘ Koenigplatz,” according to the 
drawings of Herr ‘‘ Stadtbaudirector"’ Hugo Licht. 
The building is to the Leipsic Arts and Crafts as 
well as the Ethnological collections. The cost of 
the building (50,000/.) will be covered by the bequest 
si . prominent citizen who left all his property to the 

n. 

RusstA.—Moscow nearly lost one of its most 
interesting architectural monuments by the occur- 
rence of a fire in the great Kremlin Cathedral. The 
cathedral was commenced in 1333, and about 1500 
Was extensively altered and restored. Since that 
date little has been done to it in the way of repairs, 
and its state has been disgraceful. The fire, which 
nearly caused a national loss, at all events has drawn 
blic attention to the dilapidated state of one of 
oscow s chief sights. 
. THE BUILDING TRADES IN SYDNEY.—Accord- 
ing to the Sydney Mail of February 2, the wail of 
unemployed is no longer so loud in the land, 

§€ numbers of them having, with the aid of the 

ur Bureau and a slight brightening of the 
Prospect, been absorbed into various parts of the 
colony. But to this general good fortune the build- 
agg form anexception. Little or no building 
na ing done, for the very good reason that it is 
.. Wanted, In prosperous times, when the popula- 
Pe of the colony was increasing rapidly, and its 
ae extending, building was brisk. Large 
ts of men, tempted by the good wages and 
,Sonstant demand, entered the ranks of the 
Ran ding trades ; capitalists, large and small, 
a a ita eyrecny investment to erect dwelling- 
“Ses of all descriptions; the Government was 





liberal in» the matter~of post.- offices, court- 
houses, and other public buildings; and for a 
time all went merrily, But the pace was too fast 
to last, and the result was that within the last few 
years building has been overdone, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


SUSSEX ARCHZOLOGICAL SOCIETY.—The annual 
general meeting of the members of this Society was 


d| held on March 23, in the Barbican of Lewes Castle. 


In. their..annual report for 1892, the Committee 
referred with satisfaction to the work accomplished 
and to the progress made by the Society since the 
last report was issued, .They then went on to deal 
at length with the work of the Society during the 
past year. ‘The annual meeting in August was held 
at Rye, and, contrary to the usual custom, lasted 
over two days. The Marquis of Abergavenny was 
elected president in place of the. late. Viscount 
Hampden. Papers which will appear in the society’s 
Proceedings, were read by Mr. Inderwick, Q.C., Mr. 
R. T. Blomfield, Sir George Duckett, Bart., and 
Mr. R. G. Rice, F.S.A.. On the second day of the 
meeting the members visited Winchilseas On June 
30, some of the members paid a visit to. Silchester 
which was much enjoyed. With the valuable assis- 
fance of Mr. G. F. Fox, F.S.A., and Mr. W. H. 
St. John Hope, the study of the site of the 
Anglo-Roman city was made most _ interesting. 
In July Vol. xxxviii. of the society's Proceedings 
was published. During the year several finds of 
interest had been made in Sussex, those at High- 
down Hill, near Goring, and at Lavant, calling for 
special remark. At Goring the discovery was one 
of the most important yet made in the country, and 
the Committee could not refrain from expressing 
their regret that so much of the work of excavation 
was Carried out in the absence of such supervision 
as their Society could give, so that ‘it was now 
impossible to secure a complete account of ihe 
results. Generally the find resembled that at Saxon- 
bury, but there were, however, details calling for 
careful study which would in all probability have 
yielded valuable results. So far as could be ascer- 
tained about fifty interments were made within that 
portion of the earthwork surrounding Highdown 
Hill. A number of Anglo-Saxon arms and orna- 
ments were found, many cinerary urns and several 
Roman coins, but mixed with these were indications 
of a much earlier occupation of the site. The Com- 
mittee hoped that such arrangements had been made 
as would enable the Sussex Archzeological Society to 
secure a complete record of any further finds 
if the intcntion of trenching another portion 
of the site during 1893 should be carried 
out. The discovery at Lavant of some ancient 
caves (the account of which was not communicated 
in the first instance to the Society) appeared 
to have been of peculiar interest, and the details, 
with plans and drawing, should find a place in the 
Society’s collections. The restoration of the: Wil- 
mington Giant, which had for some time occupied 
the attention of the Sub-Committee, was at last in a 
fair way of being successfully carried out, his Grace 
the Duke of Devonshire having undertaken to defray 
the expense of the restoration, which was being 
carried out by Mr. John Stephen Ade. On July 20 
and 21, the Congress of Archzeological Societies in 
union with the Society of Antiquaries was held at 
Burlington House London, when the Sussex 
Society was again represented by the Hon. Curator 
and Librarian (Mr. Philips) and the Clerk (Mr. 
Sawyer). During 1892 twenty-two new members 
were added to the Society, and, after deducting all 
losses from death and other causes, there was a net 
gain of six members upon the year. By the 
lamented death of Mr. Clay Lucas, F.S.A., the 
Society had sustained a loss which it would be 
almost impossible to repair. The report was 
adopted, and it was decided to hold the next annual 
meeting of the Society at Chichester. 

IcE IN PARIS.—The Paris correspondent of the 
Lancet writes :—‘‘ Visitors to this ‘city of light’ 
cannot fail to note the enormous consumption of ice 
in the cafés and restaurants, and many of them 
must have indulged in speculations on the origin of 
such a vast supply of the refreshing commodity. 
Most of it is natural ice collected. during the winter 
months from various lakes in the neighbourhood of 
the capital. Of the total amount thus garnered 
(30,000 tons) the Lac Daumesnil at Vincennes is 
responsible for from 12,009 to 15,000 tons, and the 
Bois de Boulogne lake for half that quantity. The 
remainder comes from ponds at La Briche, St. 
Ouen, Chaville, St. Cloud, Chateau Frayet, and 
Tourneil. The original cost of this natural ‘ice 
varies from three to four francs a ton. Of. the 
artificial product the Société Anonyme des 
Glaciéres de Paris supplies 24,000 tons, and: the 
Société Anglaise from 2,000 to 3,000 tons, the manu- 
facturing cost being eighteen or nineteen francs per 
ton. With regard to the natural ice I have already 
drawn attention to its frequent impurity. Take, for 
instance the Daumesnil Lake, from which is drawn 
half the supply of natural ice consumed in Paris. 
The Médicine Moderne informs its readers that a 
sewer opens at the top of that sheet of water, and 
that, besides, it is fed by an artificial stream, which, 
rising in the plateau of Gravelle, crosses a large part 
of the Vincennes wood. A visit to that wood on a 


fine. Sunday will, easily,enable. the observant sani- 
tarian to:judge of the manner in which the waters of 
this artificial river are adulterated_by the numerous 


holiday-makers.strolling..on its banks. Until pro- 
visions are made by-the-authorities to safeguard the 
purity of the natural product I should strongly 
recommend visitors to this city who. indulge in the 
consumption of ice to insist upon being supplied 
with that manufactured artificially by the companies 
above mentioned.” 

OLYMPIA, WEST KENSINGTON.—A subscription 
list was opened last week for debentures and shares 
amounting to a total of 225,000/., in view of 
purchasing for 180,000/.- the~premises~ known as 
‘*Olympia,” originally built.as the National Agri- 
cultural Hall, near Addison-road railway station. 
The property covers an area of about 6} acres, and 
is officially valued by Messrs. Drivers & Co. at 
197,876/. The Grand and Minor Halls were com- 
pleted in 2886, from the plans and designs of the 
late H. E,. Coe, ‘architect, whom Mr. James 
Edmeston succeeded on the resignation, owing to ill- 
health, of the former. The engineers were Mr. M. am 
Ende and Mr. A.,T. Walmisley, Messrs. Handyside 
& Co., of Derby, contracting for the iron-work, and 
Messrs.. Lueas & Son, of Kensington, taking the 
general contract at ..131,573/.. Our article of 
May 29, 1886, upon ‘‘ Large-Span Iron Roofs,’ 
is. illustrated with a. diagram to show the com-. 
parative sizes of this roof, which is semi- 
circular, with 170 ft...clear span,.rising as high 
as that of St. Pancras terminus, and. those of 
other similar structures; together with drawings of 
the staging that was made for its building. We 
published a drawing of. Mr. Coe's. elevation,. and 
plan and section, ’'on October 3, 1885. See also our 
account of July 2s, 1885, and ‘‘ Note” of April 17, 
1886. A skating-rink floor of American maple was 
laid down in 1890. 

OLD IRONWORK OF WARWICKSHIRE. — On 
March 22 a. paper was read to the members of the 
Archzological Section of the Birmingham and 
Midland” Institute “by “Mr. Charles J. Hart, 
on ‘‘Old Ironwork of Warwickshire.” Mr. 
Hart dealt with Ironwork from the twelfth to the 
end of the eightéenth century, and illustrated his 
remarks by limelight views of examples of ironwork 
existing in the county of Warwick, Mr. Hart 
gave views of old ironwork to be found at »Kenil- 
worth Church; Bickenhill Church, St. Michael's 
Church, Coventry, and Stratford Church, at Max- 
stoke Priory and Castle, at Wooten Wawen, Temple 
Balsall, and many other places in the county, and 
explained their peculiar characteristics, 
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LEGAL. 


LIABILITY FOR PAVING APPORTION- 
MENTS. 
THE TOTTENHAM: LOCAL BOARD ¥. WILLIAMSON. 


JUDGMENT was given in this case on Monday last. 
It was tried before Lord Justice Lopes, without a 
jury, and decided an important. question as to the 
liability of persons mere agents, or not beneficial 
owners, as owners of houses under the Public 
Health Act, 1875, for the expenses of paving, sewer- 
ing, &c., new streets. According to the 7imes’ 
 repott; it was an action by the Board against a 
party mortgagee of houses in Glenwood-road, 
Tottenham, to recover a sum of 113/., as his share, 
as apportioned by their surveyor, of the expenses 
of paving and sewering the road. The district is 
under a Local Act of 1890, but it adopts the defini- 
niton of owner given in the Public Health Act, 
and that is in the 4th section:—‘‘ That. the 
‘owner is the person for the time being receiving 
the rack-rent of the lands or premises, whether on 
his own account or as agent or trustee for any other 
person.” In the present case the houses were mort- 
gaged, and Williamson, the person sued, was second 
mortgagee, and, as he admitted, had at the time in 
question received the rents of the houses-and paid 
the ground-rent, paying over the rest to the first 
mortgagee, there being no surplus for himself. He 
had so received and applied the rents until June, 
1892, when the first mortgagee took possession. ‘The 
expenses were ‘‘estimated’” while the defendant 
received the rents, and the action was brought in 
March, 1892. The question was whether he was 
chargeable as ‘‘ owner ’’ under the Act. 

Mr. R. C. Glen had argued for the plaintiffs—the 
Board ; Mr. Wedderburn for the defendant. 

The Lord Justice had taken time to consider his 
judgment, and now delivered it in favour of the 
Board. It appeared to him, he said, that the 
question was whether the defendant was ‘‘ owner ” 
of the houses at the time when the expenses were 
‘‘ estimated ” which were afterwards apportioned by 
thesurveyor. The Act pointed, in his opinion, to 
the time when the expenses were estimated, not when 
the work was completed. (The case of ‘‘ The Queen 
v. the Swindon Local B sard” (4 Q.B.D.) wasin this 
respect different from the present.) Now, the defen- 
dant had at the time been in receipt of the rent, and 
soup tothe time ofaction. Thequestion was whether 
at that time the defendant was the ‘‘owner” of the 
houses within the meaning of the Act. I think, 
said the Lord Justice, that he was. It appears to 


me that the intention of the Legislature was that any 
person who has received the rents. from the occupier 
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COMPETITION. CONTRACTS—Continued. ' 
Nature of Work, By whom Advertised. Premiums, to Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Required. | Architect, Surveyor, Tatas 
or Engineer. - 
delivered. \delivered, 
—— or _ oe - ° a . 
* Technical School Ceeeeeeseseeeeseeeeeeees Harris Inst. Preston.. eeereees June 24 School Buildings COSC EOS ESSE SEECEESEESESe Whickham Sch. Bd... =. Cc. Nicholson eerces April 10 
’ *Bewerage Works.......ccccscccccccccccees South Stoneham R.8.A.| H. J. Weston ........ April ]] 
- *Sewers Works COCR RETR E EEE OEE EE BEES Battersea Vestry sees J T. Pilditch eeeeeeee do, 
CO CTS. rt Lan and pote ers sinshuss fopenseses ee ace Board | Official ....cececceees do, 
NTRA aking-up an ng Roads ...........- ulham Vestry ...... Ws GOR Si vecsooecee A 
*Six Almshouses ............see0% sh eeSn oc iliam Smallwood ! pel 
Tend *New Station, &c. Pangbourn wei Oo parent a ae ee xe BS o 
enders , &e, g © ccvccvccceese © We Bee CO... cscs 1 0) 
Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Required. ee Surveyor, | “to be *New Boiler at Workhouse................ Hollingbourn Union.. do. o 
Engineer. delivered. PU GGG FIVER WOE. <ccccccedcscesescces Hackney Bd. of Wks. | J. Lovegrove.......... do, 
marr _— bow ed ‘dee, i metpeejevereaees ra 2 ae Bd. | G. W. Holmes ........ April 14 
ce, r PReds 3) Se cedeabi bs m. 0 - M. Works | Oficial ....cicccccees 
School Buildings, &c. Hirwain, Aberdare. .| Rev. W. J. Williams— | T. Roderick .......,.. | April 4 DORR IOES. <ccccapconensss spacepaes Glasgow Police Com... ie Senin awseeoeees Apri 15 
Limestone Coping (1,000 ft.) ....5 .seccess a ed Town Council | H. A. Garrett ........ do. Council Buildings, Stafford .............. Staffordshire C. C.....| H. T. Hare............ do 
School Buildings ........ccccscsceccesees Tavistock a Graguinat oi de A sCenstruction of \ aterworks cgastittsees Rushden Local Board | R. E. Middleton ...... do. 
dee » Bo BOWE oc nceccecces 0. on of Two TVOITS . 2c eeeees Rye Town Council ..,. fC. Smith ............ Apri 
Technical, &c. School] .......-csscesceeees Felling Local Board .. | H. Miller ............ do i a tc. divaddend eonsese bee code Athlone Town Commrs. ot "G. Strype and = 
Electric Are Lamps, Switches, &c. ee e086 ‘Brighton Corporation 0 eeeeeeeeeeeace do, P F. Comber besteoue May 1 
Burveyor’s Stores .......ccccccccvessseecs Edinburgh and Leigh *Six Shops, Clapham...... gare debecceds povl tilae teesbbes ‘ J. W. Stevens ,,...... No 
Corporations ........ do April 5 Farm Buildings, Llancaiach, near Ponty- 
Stores and Materials .......-.se00 Leumee Walton - on - the- Hill ERE weet bbodseuesvicdeddictedcdevewe eee! COLT esl D. M. Liewellin .,.... do, 
Local Board ........ do. do. Schoo} Buildings, Wishaw, N.B....,,,.,..| Cambusnethan Sch, B.| R. A. Bryden ..,...,. do, 
Large Dock Gates .........cccsecccececees Swansea Harb. Trust.. |} A. J. Schenk ...,.... do Soe bes Workhouse Infirmary, Harton ..| South Shields Union,. | J, H. Morton ,..,.., do 
Two Shops and Two Houses, High Spen, *Master’s House, Reading....... epeseccades Grove House School 
DIGDURTED 00sec vcvbinccdccdcoc Seeodbe .-| Joseph Murray ...... T.C. Nicholson ...... do, s ad oddiub obGh A. Waterhouse & fon do 
*Construction of Drain, &c. ..........++0 Kensington Burial Bd | E. Monson, Jun....,.. do. Whidstone Capseway .,.,--seseeeeeeeeye+| Motherwell (N.B,) 
Works, Caxton, Temple Gate, Bristol ....| Mardon, Sun, & Hall.. | H. Williams.....,.... April 6 oe SAT TPE eee Official ..scees TTTTy do. 
*Painting and Repairs at Western Hospital| Met. Asylums Board .. | A. &C. Harston ...... do. _Work at Asylum, Wells.....c--;eceeee: »»| Somerset & Bath Luna- ; 
Iron Roof, Retort House, &c. ........-.0- Salford Corporation bitindambereas do. tic Asylum Visitors.. do. do 
oCompietion of Cottages, Ixworth ........ Thingoe R,S.A. . do do. 
*Painting, &c. Station Buildings .......... > ie Sb, ccccacesacee do. April 7 = a - = : — 
*Paving an tag: eae ges Sksdocobs ag ag tng oe do, do. ia 
mage House, welly, OB. covees v. D, D. Jones .... r. OLE secgeccges do, 
*Erection of Public Library .........seee- Poplir Public Library P U BLIC APP OINTM ENTS. 
an useum Com... | Messrs, Clarkson ,,., | April 10 — — —— 7 - — - 
ne Reni , &c, at Infirmary ....,. ~ perviabeme eee. Oficial a coeeneces ee oy Applica. 
0 SEL eocnnsecensecenesoeneras To es 0, . Nature of Appointment. ‘ ° i 
*Tar Paving Works....-.s-sseess pavéivec ee Kingston-upon-Thames aig ee ~~ ie mal 
Corporation eeeeveae ** da, do, iw = - —_ 
*Wood Paving ..... Peeeveerececeseccesesss| Sb. Georg 8, Hanover- 
square, Vestry ...... doa, do, *Clerk of Works .,.-s:eeee0 sees svevveeees| Dartmouth Corp, ..0.} == seeveces Mar, 3] 
*Paving Works....... puséceceh porecs +++ee+| Hendon Local Board,, | O. 8. Grimley ,,.,.... do, ®Assistant Surveyor ....,-sserreresecs e+++| Harrogate Corp. ..,... ivegeccsngredieres »+++ | April 6 
*foundation Works, New Schools ........ Manchester Corp. ....| = = wees eee do, *Surveyor, Inspector of Nuisances, &. ....| Haverhill Local Board | 1500. .........sceeeeees April 1] 
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should be deemed the ‘‘ owner.” One can conceive 
of cases where it may be difficult to find the real 
owner, and therefore it was deemed desirable to 
make the actual receiver of the rents liable, and I 
think the Legislature intended to fix the actual 
receiver, whoever he may be, with the liability. I, 
therefore, am of opinion that the Board are entitled 
to recover, and must give judgment accordingly. 


—_t+~>—_—_ 
MEETINGS. 


MONDAY, APRIL 3. 


_ Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society.—Nomina- 
tion of Officers. 7.30 p.m. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 4. 


Glasgow Architectural Association.—Mr. J. Rogerson, 
on ‘‘ Woods.” 8 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 5. 


British A fein rad Association. —(1) Mr. C. H, 
Compton on “‘ The History of the Early British Church in 
Wales.” (2) Lieutenant-Colonel Lambert on “‘ Caerleon-on- 
Usk.” 8 p.m. | 

Institution of Civil Engineers of Ireland (Dublin).— 
Meeting in the New Hall, 35, Dawson-street. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 6. 


Institution of Civil Engineers.—Students’ visit to the 
new Lock and Weir Works, at St. Margaret’s, Richmond, 
2.30 p.m. 

SATURDAY, APRIL 8. 

Edinburgh Architectural Association,—Visit to White” 

kirk, Tyninghame, and Prestonkirk. 


a ep 
RECENT PATENTS. 


ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 


6,950.—_WATER-CLOSETS : S. S. Hellyer.—This specifi- 
cation refers more particularly to water-closets, but 1s also 
applicable to other sanitary appliances in which water 
flushing is required. It consists of means for a more effi- 
cient flushing. As applied to a ‘‘ wash-down ” water-closet, 
there is formed in the flushing run of the closet basin, 
where the water enters, a projection or guiding piece, 
shaped and placed so that the incoming water is divided 
and directed so as to flow in equal streams in opposite 
directions along the run, to ensure an equal flushing on 
both sides of the basin. There is also provided, preferably 
opposite where the flushing water enters, and iadag the 
outlet of the basin, an obstruction which not only prevents 
the two currents of water from meeting, but is formed 
in a projecting curve below the run to direct the water into 
the in and to cause a cascade therein. The basin is 
made with a continuation covering the lower part of the 
metal trap. The same arrangement will apply to urinals, 
slop sinks, &c. | , | 
6,956.—CLoseT Fittincs: J. 7. Harris.—The object 
of this invention is to combine the advantages of a so-called 
combination wash-out closet fitting with those of a valve 
closet. It relates principally to a simplified valve action, 
to the form of the valve box and pan hold, and to the dis- 
posal of the overflow and trap. 
943:—-SEWER TestTinG: W. Simpson.—This patent 
refers to an a tus for testing sewers, drains, st a 
pipes, and for indicating the extent of pressure and defects 
in the same by means of fumes generated by the burning of 
cotton waste, or like substances. It consists 
essentially of a fume generator and. i $$ 


an : 
sae the former being placed inunedintely above the 


-| project from a wall, and leave the floor spaces free and 


5,989.—STONE Dressinc: A. Taylor.—This patent 
relates to apparatus for dressing stone for door-steps, 
window-heads, and the like. The apparatus consists of 
oppositely-arranged sets of tools, caused to alternately 
advance towards and recede from each other, by means of 
eccentrics, or the like; the tools of one set being arranged 
opposite spaces between the tools of the other set to permit 
the points of the tools to overlap, the stone being main- 
tained in such a position that the tools act upon the face of 
the stone to be dressed.. The stone is held in position by 
means of a clamping-frame, guided and retained in position 
by adjustable holding-up bars. It is also provided with 
means for being intermittently moved for the purpose of 
laterally feeding the stone. cee are provided for sup- 
porting the stone, consisting of trucks running on rails, 
supported on cross-beams, and provided with screw-threaded 
lugs or nuts, in which work screw-threaded spindles, with 
means for simultaneously rotating the same. The tool- 
holders are provided with tubular tool carriers, so arranged 
and operated as to impart partial rotary movement to the 
tools at each stroke. 

7;050.—WATER-CLOSETS : S. S. Hellyer.—This invention 
has for its ob,ect to provide a water, or slop-closet, 
cheaply made and compactly and firmly fixable, so as to 


accessible. In one with the basin of the closet is formed 
one or more projections of a- length to allow of being 
built into a wall sufficiently deep to give a firm hold, 
and of sufficient thickness to afford the requisite strength. 
The materials should be such as fireclay or iron, so as 
not to be liable to fracture when the weight of the person is 
upon the seat of the closet. The trap of the closet may 
pass through or along the wall at the back, or at one of the 
sides, and may form a further means of firmly securing the 
basin to the wall. 

12,221.—CHIMNEYS: /. G. Harteli.—The object of 
this invention is to prevent down-draught in chimneys, 
and this is proposed to be accomplished by the arrange- 
ment of a deflector of a conical shape supported within the 
cowl near the top. 

15,474-— VENTILATORS : G. Coofer.—Relates to improve- 
ments in apparatus for ventilating public and private 
buildings, and consists of a round tube at the top of which 
is a revolving drum or cylinder secured to a central 
perpendicular spindle. In the interior of the drum and 
attached to it are one, two, or more rotary suction fans, 
each fan consisting of a number of louvres, which extend 
at right angles from the central spindle to the circumference 
of the drum, and which are placed at an angle of 30 deg. 
or thereabouts. On the outside of the drum are attached 
a number of vanes, so placed that the wind causes the 
drum to revolve. Above the revolving drum is a stationary 
cover or rain-guard. 

20,175.—CowLs:: /. C. Hayward.—Relates to chimney 
and ventilator cowls, and consists in so constructing the 
cowl as to obtain an increased up-draught in the flue or 
ventilator without a down-draught. This is effected by 
providing, in any suitable part of the circumference of the 
upper part of the cowl, an air-port terminating in a tube 
inside the cowl. 


NEW APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 


March 13.—5,349, M. D’Audria, Red Oxide Paints.— 
5,380, H. Godward, Anti-down Draught Smoke Cure.— 
5,386, M. Pincoffs, Ventilating Appliances for Windows.— 

421, J. Fell, Devices for Fastening and Unfastening 

indow-shutters.—5,427, G. Law, jun., Ventilating House 
Drains, 

March 14.—5,437, F. Denyer, Manhole Covers for 
Sewers.—5,453, W. Oddy, Alarum Door-bell.—s5,466, J. and 
F. Jones, Drain Traps.—5,488, F. Prasil, Construction of 
‘Braced Metallic Girders.—s5,519, F. Schweitzer, Connecting 
or Fastening together Stones and Plates for the Con- 
struction of Walls or Ceilings.—5,520, F. Schweitzer, Plaster 
Boards or Slabs for the Construction of Ceilings, Walls, 
and Partitions.—,535, R. Astley, Fireproof Floors.—5,538, 
H. Lake, Wood Screws: 


March 35-5155 Automatic. Saw ning Machine. 
N. C. Underwood, Building Constructional 


Blocks. —5,576, R. Peffers, Jointing Eye on Oval and 


ee 


Round Improved Sanitary Glazed Fire-clay Drain Pipe 
—5,588, W. Cook, Combination Burglar Proof Sash-lock, 
—5,597, J. Fairfax, Sash-holder for Sliding Window. 
March 16.—5,642, M. Syer, Syphon Water-waste Pre. 
venter.—5,675, I. Cobley, White Lead.—5,680, C. Darrah, 
Syphon Flush-out Cistern for Water-closets.—5,682, E, 
Stephens, Self-acting Flush Valve for Urinals, &c.—s,705, 
F. White, Reversible Sashes and Frames therefor,—s,707, 
T. Roberts, Portable Terra-cotta Stoves.—5,711, R. Strong 
and A. Gordon, Artificial Stone. 

March 17.—5,742, T. Watson, Workmen’s Dwelling. 
houses.—5,754, W. Richards, Ladders, &c.—5,759, A. Ford, 
Glazing without Putty. 

March 18.—5,839, H. Ward, Pedestal Water-closet 
with seat attached.—5,851, G. Mecenero and G. Lentieri, 
Artificial Marbles.—5,871, W. Osment, Cutting the Pocket 
Pieces out of the Pulley Stiles of Sash Frames. 


PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


8,826, W. Dielitzsch, Door-check.—21,288, D. Menzies’ 

Tanks, Baths, Cisterns, &c.—22,303, D. Atkinson and 
Kaye, Fasteners for Window-sashes, &c.— 22,310, J* 
Laing, Travelling Iron Roof.—96, H. Champness, Bakers 
Ovens.—459, T. Deuxberry, Fall-Pipe.—6o2, F. Hayward, 
Line-holder for Bricklayers or Masons.—720, B. and 

Dicksee, Drain and Other Pipes.— 1,399, G. Sykes, 
Cupboard Fastener.—1,415, W. Carey, Supplying Water 
to Lavatory, Wash-hand Basins, &c.—2,014, W. Shears 
and A. Ranatt, Device for Bricklayers’ Lines.—2,102, 
M. Carmody, Window Fasteners. — 2,497, J. Dean, 
Fireplaces.—2,671, J. Mohlberg, Brick.—2,886, A. Smith, 
Feed Mechanism for Planiug Machines, &c.—3,015, G. 
Goddard and E. Brown, Mitre and Groove - cutting 
Machines.—3,056, A. Fowler, Fan Water-closets and 
Urinals.—3,220,. R. Bateman, Nails.—3,366, W. Smith, 
Pedestal Valve Water-closet.—3,476, J. Jofeh, Checking 
Workmen’s Time.—3,613, D. Gardner, Parquetry.-49 
J. Voigt, Water-closet.—3,805, H. Smith, Pedestal ash- 
down Water-closet.—4,158, Jameson, Locks or Door 
Fastenings.— 4,201, J. Bark, Hof Water Supply Apparatus. 
—4,250, dams-Randall, Bolts or Fastenings for Doors. 
—4,560, G. Chapman, Ventilators.—4,587, W. Eaves, Kilns 
for Bricks and Tiles.—4,635, Blakey, Columns or 
Pillars.—4,638, R. Newbery, Lead Lights, &c.—4,643; W. 
Wade, Producing Dove-tailed or Undercut Surfaces on 
Tile Backs.—4,653, J. Matthews, Portable Circular Saw- 


mill 
COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 
(Open to Opposition for Two Months.) 


6,352, A. Boult, Fasteners for Doors, Windows, &e.— 
7,085, B. and C. Joberns, Brickmaking Machines.—7,20%s 
A. Leo, Portable Collapsible Ladders.—8,036, H. and H. J. 
Warrington, Bricks for Building Purposes. — 8,826, W. 
Dielitzsch, Door Check.—8,899, R. Pet, Water-waste 
Preventer for Water-closets. ~ 4095 . Helen, Hand 
Machine for rapidly Trimming Wall Papers, &c.—9,157s 
M. McNamara, Flushing Cisterns.—9,180, J. Thompson 
and R. Pollock, Central Ejector or Injector Ventilators.— 
10,311, W. Wheeler, Water-waste Preventing Cisterns for 
Flushing Purposes,—702, A. Wright, Metal Laths for ba 
in the Formation of Ceilings, &c.—2,692, E. Nay 
Cranes, 


—— . | 
LA a tel e 





SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


Marcu 20.—By Baxter, Payne, & Lepper: “The 
Howlettes,” Half Moon Lane, Dulwich, u.t. 65 pie po 
20l., 2,400/.—By Chesterton & Sons: Nos. 8, 9 and 1% 
Haymarket, u.t. 28 yrs., g.r. 210, 1s., r. 765¢+) 10%! wy 
180, Cromwell-rd., Kensington, u.t. 77 yrs., Br ol Ss 
5,000/. ; 22, Pennant Mews, u.t. 77 yrs., g.r- 6/5 1; 3 
By Graves & Son : 21, Talbot-rd., Bayswater, u.t- 5 re 
g.r. rol., r. 861., 6407. ; 4 to 10 (even), Kildare-ter., r 
yrs., g-r. 28., r. 2400., 2,460/7. ; 14, Kildare-ter., ut 5 - 
g.r. 72., r. §2/. 10S., 6150. 
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H 21.—By Charles & Tubbs: 49.and 50, Milton- 
a Cay of London, f., r. 300/., 6,600/.—By £. Simpson: 
’ Linden Grove, Nunhead, u.t. 56 yrs., g.r. 112. ros. ; and 
alot of f. and 1. land, 7o00/. ; ‘‘ Olive House,” Queen’s-rd., 
New Cross, u-t. 64 yrs., g.r. tod. 550.—By Fuller & 
Fuller : 50, 54 to 60 (even) Twisden-rd., Highgate-rd., u.t. 
80 yrs., g.r- 30/., r. 165¢., 1,3152. ; 62 to 70 (even), Twisden- 
rd., u.t. 80 yrs., g-T- 30l., r. r8e2l., gr igs Me gg sete 
Son & Flint (at Watford) : 40 plots of f. land, Colney 
Butts Estate, Watford, 2,3882, 


MARCH 22.—By Collier & Henderson : Sandycombe+d., 
Kew, six plots of f. land, 600/.—By R. Tidey & Son: 11 
and 13, Churton-st., Pimlico, u.t. 27 yrs., g.r. 18/., r. 125l., 
1,130. ; go and ror, Lillington-st., u.t. 32 yrs., g.r. 13/., 
7750. - 86, Ockenden-rd., Islington, u.t. 48 yrs., g.r. 64. ros., 
445/- 3 5.and 7, Ettrick-st., Poplar, u.t. 80 yrs., g.r. 7/. 10S., 
360/.—By Robson & Perrin: No. 85, Tollington-pk., f., 

1L—By /. H. Bulmer: 98 and 100, Lower-rd., Rother- 
ithe, u.t. 55 yrs., g.r. 82, r. 72/., 840/.—By Hodson, 
Richards, & Co.: 4, Myddelton-rd., Wood Green, u.t. 89 
YTS-, Bits 54 55-5 807. ; r and 2, Napier Villas, u.t. 75 yrs., 
g.r. 10/., 270/. ; 2, Magdala Villas, u.t. 75 yrs., g.r. 5/., 
ros/.; 2 and 3, Marion-ter., u.t. 75 yrs., g.r. 8¢. 8s., 1754. 5 
3 Beaconsfield-rd., Tottenham, u.t. 85 yrs., g.r. 62., 1407. : 
193; 195, 197, 201, 205 and 207, West Green-rd., u.t. 87 
yTs., BT. 294+ 9307. ; 43, Mayola-rd., Clapton, u.t. 86 yrs., 
r. 33/4, 275¢.; 21, Holywell Row, Finsbury, f.r. 
ol., 5302. ; ‘* Fairview ” and ‘‘ Thorpearch,” Frobisher-rd., 
Rcheey, f., r. 58¢., 6802. ; ‘* Eversham Villa,” Norman-rd., 
Leytonstone, f., 215/.; 52 to 58 (even), Overbury-st., 
Homerton, f., 710/.—By Johnson, Dymond & Son: 8, St. 
Peter’s-sq., Hammersmith, u.t. 33 yrs., g-r- 1o/., r. 407., 
gost. ; 347, King-st. West, u.t. 26 yrs., g.r. 72, r. 40d., 
330/. ; 349, King-st. West, u.t. 25 yrs., g.r. 72, r. 404, 
4ool. ; 351, 353, and 355, King-st. West, u.t. 33 yrs., g.r- 28/., 
r, 1252., 1,0604.°5 364 and 366, Goldhawk-rd., u.t. 33 yrs., 
gr. 8/., r. 722., 690/. ; 385 to 397 (odd), Goldhawk-rd., u.t. 
. go} yrs., g.r. 23/. 148., r. 212/., 1,380/. 


MarcH 23.—By Wilkinson, Son, & Welch (at 
Brighton): 139, Marine-grove, Brighton, f__1,500/.; 7A, 
Wentworth-st., f., r. 307., 400/.; 7 und 16, Paston-pl., f., 
r. 652., 1,0552. ; 10 to 13, Paston-pl., f., r. 1262. 10s., 1,905¢. 
—By A. & A. Field: 274, Seven Sisters’-rd., Finsbury-pk., 
ut. 69 yrs., g-r. 72. 38. 6d., r. 100/., 1,600/. ; 165, Skidmore- 
st., Mile End, u.t. 20 yrs., g.r. 27. 10s., 150/.—By Dyer, 
Son, & Hilton: ‘‘ Carlton Lodge,” Eltham-rd., Lee, u.t. 
66 yrs., gr. 22/., 850/.; 49 and 51, Blessington-rd., u.t. 
59 yrs., g.r- 242, 600/.—By Mewbon & Co.: Nos. 211 and 
213, Regent’s-st., u.t. 22 yrs., g.r. 3204, rT. 945¢., 7,550¢. 5 
2, Red Cross-st., City of London, f., r. 125/., 2,920/.— 
By Farebrother, Ellis, & Co.: 1, Fitzjohn’s-av., Hamp- 
stead, f.; and plot of land, 12,200/.; 4, 5, and 6, Gun-st., 
Spitalfields, f. 1,330/.; North East Passage, St. George’s- 
in-East, f.g.r. of 117. 1os., Reversion in 202 yrs., 2354.— 
By Stimson & Sons : 49, 51, and 53, Park-pl., Clapham, f., 
r. 1467. 18s., 7252. ; 1 to 10, Laurel-ter., Camberwell, u.t. 
ag yrs., g-r. 254., 4752. ; 17, Hetley-rd., Shepherd's Bush, 
ut. 84 yrs., g.r. 9/., 2702. ; 6, Priory-ter., Bedford-pk., u.t. 
8; yrs., g.r. 82. 85., r. 45/., 3807. ; 70 and 72, North-st., 
Wandsworth, u.t. 84 yrs., g.r. 97. 4s. 3d., 330¢.; 6, Belle- 
fields, Brixton, u.t. 71 yrs., g.r. 8/., 310¢.: 1 and 2, Grove- 
ter., Leyton, u.t. 92 yrs., g.r. 12/., r. 587., 5507. 


Marcu 24.—By Robert Reid: 59, Amberley-rd., Pad- 
dington, u.t. 70 yrs., g.r. 62., r. 482., 400l:; 55, Alderney-st., 
Pimlico, u.t. 39 yrs., g-r. 81., r. 602., 5307.—By Foster & 
Cranfield: 21A, Medina-rd., Holloway, u.t. 58 yrs., g.r. 
4/. 108., r. 302., 2652. ; 7, Canal-ter., King’s Cross, u.t. 49 

,gr. 42, r. 262., 2552.3 a plot of f. land, Westbury-rd., 
Malden, 110/.—By Green & Son:,17 to 25, Mentmore-ter., 
Hackney, f., 2,720/. ; 20 to 58 (even), Parkstone-rd., Peck- 
ham, u.t. 71 yrs., g.r. 1052., 2,850/, 


[Contractions used in these Lists.—F.g.r. for freehold 
nd-rent; lg.r. for leasehold ground-rent ; 1.g.r. for 
improved ground-rent ; g.r. for ground-rent ; r. for rent ; 
f, for freehold ; c. for copyhold ; 1. for leasehold ; e.r. for 
estimated rental; u.t. for unexpired term; p.a. for per 
annum ; yrs. for years ; st. for street ; rd. for road ; sq. for 
square ; pl. for place ; ter. for terrace; cres. for crescent 
yd. for yard, &c.] 








~ PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


_Manchester-road, Bradford :— 





TIMBER, TIMBER (continned). 
Greenheart, B.G. "s « Walnut, Italian .. 0/0/3$ 0/0/7 
ton 9g/o/o d/o/o 
Teak, E.I. ..load 9/o/o 15/0/o METALS. 
Sequoia, U.S. ft.cu. 2/3 2/6 | Iron—Pig, in Scot- 
Ash, Canada load 2/10o/o 4/o/o| land ........ ton 2/0/9 o/o/o 
Birch, do.......... 3/5/0 4/10/0| Bar, Welsh, in 
» GO. ........ 3/10/o 4/t0o/o} London.... .. 5/t97/5 6/o/o 
Fir, Dantsic, &c. “1/10/o /s/o| Do. do. at works 
Oak, do........ we pore s/s/o| in Wales.......5 © $/7/6 s/10/o 
Canada ........ 1o/o 7/o/o| Do. Staffordshire, 
e, Canada red 2/10/o 3/10/0 in London..... - 6/o/o 6/r0/o 
- Yellow ... 2/10/o 4/10/o | COPPER— British, 
Lath, D’ntsic, fath s/ofo 6/ofo| cake and ingot 48/o/o 48/re/o 
St. Petersburg.. 5/o/o 7/o/o| Bestselected .. 49/10/0 50/o/o 
’ Finland Sheets, strong... 56/10/0 57/10/o 
and & tststd 100 7/o/o 9/1o/o| Chili, bars ..... : le 3 45/13/9 
Do. 4th & 3rd .. 6/r1o/o giole YELLOWMETALIb/o0/4 13-16 /o/5 
Do. Riga .,.... 6/10/0 8/o/o LEAD—Pig, 
_ St. Petersburg, Spanish......ton 9/13/9 9/16/3 
1st yellow .... rofojo r4/o/o nglish com. 
a 2nd yellow 8/olo o/o/o| brands ....... . 9/16/3 9/28/9 
0. white ...... /10/0 9/10/0 Sheet, English, 
Swedish ........ z/elo 1s/to/o| 6 lbs. per sq. ft. 
White beceere Jo/o 16/10/o and upwards.... t1/1o/o o/o/o 
Canada, Pine rst 21/o/o 27/10/0 SR scsenves » «I2/o/o ojfofo 
-do.and .... rs/o/o 1z/o/fo| ZINC— En 
a do. 3rd &c. oe to/o/o; sheet........ton 21/10/o o/o/o 
» Spruce, ist 8/10/o 11/o/o| Vieille Mon- 
do. grd & eee 2ajo/o ojo/o 
ant eéeenee s+» 6/ts/o 8/o/o| TIN—Straits...... 94/15/0 9s/o/o 
Ba ew Brunswick 6/10/o 7/r10/0 Australian ...... fo/o 95/10/o 
eee g all’ kinds 3/o/o 1s/o/o English Ingots.. SBiolo /10/o 
Coring boards, Banca......+.+. 95/0/0 95/10/0 
= t in. prep. Billiton ...... . 95/0/0 95/10/0 
= sien eneoe ioe od oe phe 
*2Nd .....005 0 0/10 
Other ualities— ate Ar ‘s OILS. 
mals uba ..ft. 4 Ta Linseed ......ton 20/1r0/o 20/trs/o 
Mah uras, ..&c 3 /44 | Cocoanut, Cochin 2g/ro/o o/oje 
_s » Cuba ~ ff / Do. Ceylon ...:.. 27/t0o/o o/ofo 
mMIngo, Palm, OEP 32/o/0 o/o/o 
EE org “ sa is 1/6 Rapesco , Engli Rpt 
. 3 4 PALS ve cccoccss ++ 26/8/0 26/10 
Tobasco = do. fa ie yn aoe, ates sa/role ss 
* #8 ottonseed ref.... 23/10/o 24/o/0 
al — key ton 4/ofo._13/o/o MEE de Jick eden ‘ a o/o 
. Vahis IO senses, + 9/o/o 20/ofo| Lubricating, U.S. 4/o/o  s/o/o 
fietin,  g°58* 8/o/o x18/o/o | Do. refined weeees S/t0/o I2/o/o 
aaa t. Do TAR — Stockholm 
i Bento bic. “ft. ofof/6 0//3 barrel 0/18/6 oj/o/o 
2 Rico ,...« ofo/7 o/s/6| Archangel,,.... 0/13/6 o/ojo } 














TENDERS. 


‘{Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to “‘ The Editor,” and must reach us 
not later than 10 a.m. on Thursdays.) 





ABERGAVENNY.—For erecting Park-street School, Aber- 
E, A. Johnson, architect :— 





gavenny. Mr. 

{. D. illiams ............41,665 | Hatherly & Carr ........£2,597 
wiand....... enandceehes | Re En PET ceseqecoegves + 41,560 

J. D. Thomas eeeee e*reenee 1,635 WPGUE csc debs dnvcoderasde I, 








BECKENHAM. — For supplying and fixing thirty-four fire 
hydrants, for the Local Board. r. Geo. B, Carlton, Engineer, 
Local Board Offices, Beckenham :— 

The Lambeth Water Co., Brixton Hill .... £5 per hydrant. 


The Kent Water Works, Deptford........ 4110S. 
Each accepted for the hydrants in their respective districts.] 





BISHOPSTOKE (Hants).—For rebuilding the residence known 
as *“‘The Mount,” for Mr. T. A. Cotton. Messrs. ward 
Saunders & Son, architects, 6, Bishopsgate-street Without, E.C. 
eons supplied :— 


Is SOME ac beensccys «+» 45,757 | H. Stevens & Sons........ £5,300 
Lawrance & Sons........ 5,548| H - edunavcees 5,277 
T. H. Kingerlee ......... « 5472 * Accepted. 





BOURNEMOUTH.—For the supply and delivery of 36in. cast- 
iron pipes and other specials for Boscombe Outfall Mr. F. W. 
Lacey, Borough Engineer and Surveyor :— 
Macfarlane, Strang, Cochrane & Co. ....£1,837 14 5 

i. esecans peeee 82,589 3 8|J.&S. Roberts, Ltd. 1,775 4 8 
Te BENGE sudcdactcs 2,203 9 o| Cochrane, Grove, & 
D. Y. Stewart & Co. 2,047 411 
Stockton Forge Co. 1909 6 10 

James, Oakes & Co. 


Stanton Iron Works 
1,845 16 4| Staveley Iron Co.* 
* Accepted, 


oO. 
C. Jordan & Sons... 





1,670 3 10 





BOURNEMOUTH.—For the supply and delivery of 48-in. cast- 
a es and other specials for the Bournemouth Pier Outfall. Mr. 
F. W. Lacey, Borough Engineer and Surveyor :— 

Macfarlane, Strang & ochrane & Co. .. £2,609 9 

Seb Astencocsesececs £3,721 9 1| Cochrane, Grove, & 

Bs TAOWEs hs ccncaces *. 3,017 15 6 2,608 16 
D. Y. Stewart & Co. 2,963 10 8 2,529 10 
2,431 13 
2,389 16 


C@ine ccecadapee oe 
C. Jordan & Sons.. 
Stockton Forge Co... 2,746 o o| James, Oakes & Co. 
Stanton Iron Works 2,661 1 10 Staveley Coal and 
J. & S. Roberts, Ltd. 2,640 3 5] . Iron Co.*........ 


4 
8 
9 
4 
7 
* Accepted. 








BRADFORD (Yorks).—Accepted for the enlargement of a store, 
Lapage-street, for the Bradford Provident Industrial Society, 
Limited. Messrs. Rycroft Firth, architects, Bank-buildings, 


Masons and Foiners.—K. Wilkinson & Sons Total 
Plecseber— Mi. Snes. ..cccccccccccccccccecs All of psa t 
Plasterer.—Fred Tattersall ........cececee. Bradford. fea 5 , 
Slaters.—Hill & Nelson .........cceee- Steere =3° 





BRIXHAM (Devon).—For lengthening the Fish Market, for the 
Commissioners of the Harbour and Market. Messrs. G. S. Bridg- 
man & Son, architects, Paignton. Quantities by the architects :— 
S. T. Collings........4259 12 4]|N. Dunstone, Brixham* £204 18 11 

*Accepted, 





CARDIFF.—For rebuilding the ** Duke of Wellington” Hotel, the 
Hayes, for the Cardiff Brewery Company, Limited. Messrs. J. P. 
Jones, Richards, & Budgen, architects, 18, St. Mary-street, Cardiff. 
Quantities supplied :— 

G. Griffiths.......... £2,875 0 oO 





Jones Bros. ..,....-42,550 0 0 
Ivins, Anderson & Co. 2,820 17 0} W. Symonds........ 2, ° 0 
F. Ashley ...c...00. 2,74m 4 11 | James Allan ........ 2,450 0 O 
D. C. Jones & Co... 2,689 o of A. Lewis .......... 2,400 0 O 
David Davies ...... 2,650 0 oO} Henry Davies ...... 2,345 10 O 
D. J. Davies ........ 2,600 0 o}| Shepton & Sons, 
E, C. Newby & Co. 2,569 12 9| Cardiff (accepted) 2,223 0 og 





DUKINFIELD.—Accepted for paving, kerbing, and flagging, 
Globe-lane and Cheetham Hill-road, for the Local Board. Mr. 
Harrison Veevers, C.E., Surveyor, Local Board Offices, Dukin- 
field. Quantities by the Surveyor :— 

Globe-lane—G. H. Walker, Dukinfield ........ $3,096 15 0 
Cheetham Hill-road—Samuel Hutton, Bowdon.. 2,200 o o 





DURHAM.—For erecting a house forthe Medical Superintendent 
of the Durham County Lunatic Asylum. Mr. William Crozier, Count 
Architect. Quantities by Mr. J. Ezra Miller, 1, Tunstall-road, 
Sunderland :— : 


Thos. Dickinson ....£3,330 o o] JohnGeorge Gradon£3,055 1 7 


W.C. Atkinson .... 3,134 18 7 hos. Hunter ...... © 3,001 13 9 
oseph Elliott ...... 3115 © oO} M.R. Draper & Son, 
ohn Johnson & Son ,09611 3] West Rainton* .. 2,896 13 9 


* Accepted. 





EALING.—For the érection of additional vestries, for the trustees 


of the Ealing Wesleyan Chapel. Mr. G. Ashby Lean, architect, 
31, Finsbury-circus, E.C. Quantities by the architect :— 

Bs DAR i cnc nde evcedasedicevascecntcseckses £440 0 0 

G. W. Pearce, Ealing (accepted) ........... coces FOOTIE § 





EFALING.—For the erection of school-buildings for the trustees of 
the Ealing Wesleyan Chapel. Mr. G. Ashby Lean, architect, 31, Fins- 
bury-circus, E.C. Quantities supplied by the architect :— 


GE, Wea SUE cconececcocs £3,350 | L. H. & R. Roberts ......£3,265 

Simmonds Brothers ...... 3,340} T. H. Adamson & Sons .. 3,142 

J. & S. Bowyer .........- 3333} J. Allen & Sons, Kilburn*® 2,925 
* Accepte 





ENFIELD.—For the construction of a retaining wall 770 ft.), and 
laying 1,300 ft. run of kerbing, paving, &c., for the Local Board. 
r. Richard Collins, ror ie Court-house, ——— i— 


Cc 

s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. 
Wadey & Co.....0... ap. 6... ~2:30 6 oo. B,.@:- oe :B 0 card 
o NOBUO cc cccccccccecs 14 6 ,.. 10 O SS » 3 tae 
rickett' & Sen ..:.:: 12°6 -..123 6 .. 92 sw 2 § 6.43 
W. Griffiths .......... TX 6 we G 3 oe 3:3E op FM gO 
W. Nicholls .......+.. 1 9.0. 9B ww SO oe BES Q 
Pde s wh vucece meee OS 8s GO Ww Oe 2. SE Oe SS 
Woodham & Fry .... 8 9 .. 12 G6 «6 2 4 «oe 2 J «2 4 3 
is Fe WOU. « ceccccbbce OO ca SOs OS ee 8D AC 
J. Jackson, Enfield* .. 7 Gs J 2 oe 2 OC eo 3.8 us 

A. 770 ft. retaining wall at per foot run. 


B.. 70 ft. 24 in. diameter culvert at per foot run. 

C. 1,300 ft. run of straight kerb at per foot run. 

D. Circular kerb at per foot run. 

E, Staffordshire blue-brick paving at per yard super, 
* Accepted, 





GREENOCK, N.B, — For levelling, 


sewering,.and forming, 
Robertson-street, for the Police Board. 


Mr. Turnbull, Master of 


Works. Quantities supplied :— 
William Wilson .... £1,472 8 11 | Jamieson & Co. ....£1,299 13 9 
Alex. Stark & Sons 1,454 14 4} James M. Pearson... 1.296 7 10 
Kerr & Melville .... 1,450 I 2 illiam Lang, Gou- 
William G. Flett..,. 1,400 0 T] TOCK ......s..eee0 2,156 3 IE 
R. Aitkenhead & * Accepted. 

SONSs: cecccscscssc 2,399 9 3 ; 








HASTINGS.—For the construction of two bridges in the parish of 
Hooe, for the Highway Board. Mr. J. Hook, surveyor, 9, Clarence- 
terrace, Silverhill, Hastings. 

red King, Hollington, Hastings .,..:ssees00:4170 0 9 


HEMSWORTH_(Yorks).—Accepted for the erection of store 


buildings for the Barnsley British Co-o 
Messrs. Senior & C , architects, B 
ason.—Aaron Moore, Barnsley ...... 
Carpenter and Foiner.—W. E. Brook, Ossett 
Plumber and Gilazier.—J. Snowden & Son, 
Barnsle *e@eeeeeveeeeeeeee eee e ee eee 
come Barnsley eeeeeeseeesere 
Slater.—E. Fleming, 
Painters.—J. Snowden & Son 2. ..csessecccss 


lronfi s.—J. Bagshaw & Sons, Batley .... 


rative Society, Limited. 
ey :— 


°° 


©eoo°0o°0 





LEICESTER.— For completing the forming and sewerin 
Danes Hill-road, for the Leicester Real Property Co. Mr, 
Ogden, surveyor, 4, Welford-place, Leicester :— 
S. Hipwell..........+.- £805 © o| Hutchinson & Son, 
S. Thumbs 750 0 Oo Leicester® ........ S 

- Holme ...... cecoes 748 13 10| J. Bentley ....ccceee 

. & E. Bentley...... 747. 7 9| J. Mason..... seesece 

© LOB cccccccesscese 940 OG * Accepted. 


of 
ecil 





LONDON.—For re-bui the “‘ Duke’s Head " public-house, 
Parson's Green, S.W., for r, J. H. Janes. Mr. R.. Cruwys, 





architect, Bank Chambers, 465, Brixton-road, S.W. Quantities by 
Messrs. Franklin & Andrews, 25, Ludgate-hill, E.C. :— 
DOWNGE sc coccscoccccace £6,976 o| Smith ...... cetscessce Amt a 
Smith ....cccccceees-- 6,936 0] Nightingale .......... 6,738 0 
Grover .ecccesssceess 6,894 0} Parry .....5eeeceeeese 6,590 18 
Bemdem .ccccaceavsgas GE. OT MVD oc cccscsccccscce 500 oO 
Patman & Fothering- Allen & Sons ....... - 6.065 o 

ham eeeeeene eoow eene 6,783 o Carmichael aeeeeeeee . 6,065 °o 
LMAOGGM cccccccctscess . GO GC 





LONDON.—<Accepted for fittings and furniture for the New 
Central Public Library, Peckham-road, for the Commissioners of 
Public Libraries for Camberwell. Mr. R. P, Whellock, archi- 


tect :— 
J. O. Richardson, Albert Works, Peckham 
[No competition.] 





LONDON.—For gas lighting at the Central Library, Peckham- 
road, for*the Commissioners for Public Libraries for Camberwell :— 


Vaughan & Brown ...... £312 of Hulett&Co. ....:..... ° 
Strode & Co. ...«.s,. «+. 309 O| Greene & Son*.......... 283 10 
J. O. Richardson ....... - 28 0 *Accepted. 





LONDON.—Accepted for reinstatement after fire at the ‘‘ White 
Hart,” Lambeth, for the New London Brewery Company. Mr. 
William J. Ingram, architect, 44, Theobald’s-road, Bedford-row, 


j. Knight, Westminster .....cccesccsccstseccsseee S840 O 0 
[No competition. ] 





LONDON.—For alterations and additions to “ The Prince of 
Wales” beer-house, Lyham-road, Brixton, for the New Londén 
Brewery Company. Mr. William J. Ingram, architect, 44, Theobalds- 
road, Bedford-raw, W.C. 


Sabey @ See *Fiieceeiece sas £390] E. R. Palmer «..3..0c8cc0c00S 

B. E. Nightingale .......... SERS Fe BO cncccecnccéndsscce = 
Witte & COivcccccccccscces 325 id-Kent Building Co. .... 276 
W. Rowe ....seeeeceeeesees 300} Puttick Brothers, Clapham® 275 


* Accepted. 





ILONDON.—Accepted for sundry internal and external decorating 
sanitary work, &c., at ‘‘ Northam,” 83, Stamford Hill, N., for Mr. 
James Burdick :— 

_ Stapleton, Stoke Newington....... oebse 


eoeseccess S122 CO O 
[No competition. } 





LONDON.—Accepted for the erection of new mortuary and 
coroner’s court in the Horseferry-road, Westminster, for the 
Westminster Vestry. Mr. G. R. W. Wheeler, Surveyor :— 

N. Lidstone, Finsbury Park.... £5,860 © oO 





LONDON.—<Accepted for alterations and additions to the Police 
Station, Gerald-road, Pimlico, for the Receiver of the Metropolitan 
Police District. Mr. John Butler, Architect. Quantities by Mr. 
W. H. Thurgood, F.S.I. :— ° 

Hart Bros. (after allowing for old materials) ....£6,050 0 © 





1L-OUGHBOROUGH (Leicestershire).—For sewage di I 
works for the Borough.of Loughborough. Mr. Ambrose W. Crose, 
Borough Surveyor :— 

Contract 1.—Supply of Cast-tron Pipes. 
Birtley Iron Co. ....£2,889 19 





2| Stanton Co......:. £2,143 21% 
Butterley Iron Co... 2,688 7 2] Clay CrossCo. .... 2,1 8 2 
J. & S. Roberts .... 2,372 19 9] Cochrane & Co. .. 2,008 1 112 
Staveley Iron Co.*.. 2,259 6 5/| Steel Pipe Co.f.... 2,065 o 0 
Oakes & Co......... 2,150 13 © 


* Extra thickness. t For steel pipes. 





MIDHURST (Sussex).—Accepted for re-building dwelling-hou e 
and show-room, North-street. Mr. Wm. Buck, architect, 60, West- 
street, Horsham :— 


John » Midhurst......... Sdcdccccecccccccscees S89 OO 





NEWTON-LE-WILLOWS (Lancs).—For the erection of a 
manager's house, gas-works, Crow-lane, for the Newton Improve- 
ment Commissioners, Mr. Richard Brierley, Engineer and Sur- 








veyor :— 
S. JoRMSON ..ccccesee Lien. 9: .41.TE, Tasled.. sac xccces 335 0 © 
E. Bunting .......... 409 0 4| W. Beatty, icasiestownl one re) 
. * Accepted. 
PETWORTH 


(Sussex).—For alterations to workhouse, Wis- 
ee go ee for the Union Guardians. Mr. H. Howard, archi- 
itt 


Cy, eo — £0461 # as £ 

. ac n eeeeee eeeeeeeeee unt ner eeeneeeeer 

Cook & Son........ ©: eedes 575 Wadey & Sot......2-00.s. a 

Be CORUNE onc ccccecs cocccce 557] M. Etheridge ...csccccccces 499 

Woods & Whitcomb ...... 35° G. Ayling, Billingshurst® .. 485 
* Accepted. 





PINHOE (Devon).—For the erection of a dwelling-house for Mr. 
H. Jeffery. Mr. S. Deering, architect, Barrington-street, Tiver- 


ton :— 
Hicks ...cccccccccssceccccce $527 | WOOUMAN ..cccccccccecceser S470 
TURE - cawncedsene iegshsseee 483 | Finning, Pinhoe (accepted) 450 





ROTHBURY.~—Accepted for the erection of a house at Beggar 


Rigg. _ Mr. Bowmaker. Mr. Geo. Reavell, jun., architect, 
nwick :— 
Mason.—T. Muckle, Rothbury ..............06. £185 ° 0 
Carpenter and Foiner.—W. Shotton, Rothbury 108 10 o 
Plumber.—W. G. Mackay, Rothbury .......... 23 16 10 
Slater and Plasterer.—T. Miller, Glanton ...... 5219 6 
Painter, &c.—T. H, Roper, Rothbury eeeteretee 5 ic 6G 





SHEFFIELD.—For the construction of iron girder bridge, at 
Dyer’s-hill, Sheffield, Mr. C. F, Wike, M.Inst.C.E., City Sur- 


veyor :— 
Brick Stone 
C ©: Wem Pom ager ae 
. . OOF, cae cs dectececéccecetvs 2,521 >) °o 2. I I 
Phoenix Foundry Co. ..........+- cove 1,947 2 6 2,416 7 0 
SD. ceccaeegease enacckevesas 2,005 8 fr 2,327 12 9 
oorwood, Sons & Co. ........55. - 2,264 9 5 2,315 7 10 
A. Ellis ob dotorcBlacccre eeeeeeee ee 1,908 5 9 2,217 = I 
Cleveland B = as ee esse 1,899 12 6 2,200 4 10 
Wo Bridge Co. ........+... 1,868 Ir oO 2,165 4 
en ON .vivedees «ies 7,853 16 7 2,163 3S it 
3s Sram % Son eevee s* fe 1898 16 ° 2,1 17 4 
. W) Naylor >. eeeeee eeeeee e*eeeee > 2,022 3 6 2, 19 6 
Gy WRI. cc cvdicnccctgsdnnsieses 1,939 1 2,00 8 
To & Watson, Sheffield .... 1,940 4 3,979 12 10* 


* Accepted, 





eee - BUILDER. 
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“ke 


“SHEFFIELD.—For the erection of Show rooms, wo n 
essrs. 


Moorhead, for Messrs. Newton, Chambers & Co., Limited. 
Flockton & Gibbs, architects,’ 15, St. James’-row, Sheffield :— 
S. Warburton £7,022 | Ash, Son, & Biggin £6,500 
] 6,859 | George Carr 6, 
6,600 | Wm. Ives & Co., oo 6, 

* Accepted. 





G. Longden & Son 





STOCKPORT.—For excavating, sewering, forming, paving, &c.’ 
Hardman-, Gradwell-, and Hilton-streets, for the Corporation. Mr. 
John Atkinson, C.E., Borough Sufveyor, St. Petersgate, Stock- 


rt :— 
Coorge Freeman....£1,796 12° 9} J. Broadhurst £1,735 10 § 
ones 1,760 9 § orthington & Pow- 


Hayes Brothers .... 1,753 2 4| mall, Manchester® 1,728 4 6 
" 3, Accepted. 





WARRINGTON.—For forming and paving several streets and 
‘passages for the Corporation: r. Thomas Longdin, Borough’ 
or, Warrington :— fee 
wt all ddvoat New-road, Selby-street.—T. F. Bennie, 

Wellfield-street, Warrington £1,443 9 6 
Six passages.—W. Williams, Latchford.. 611 13 9: 
One passage’—T. Allen, Pitt-street, Warrington 368 3 





WALSALL.—For the construction and erection of precipitation 
tanks, filter-beds, carriers, engine and lime and pump house at the 
Brockenhurst Farm. Mr. R. H. Middleton, éngineer :— 

B. Cooke & Co., Phoenix Wharf, Battersea ....£6,500 © © 





WESTON-SUPER-MARE.—For the erection of a_ house, 
Locking-road, for Mr. Gargett. Mr. S. J. Wilde, architect, 
Boulevard-chambers, Weston-super-Mare :— 

T. Palmer & Son £ C. Addicott, Weston- 
H. A. Forse super-Mare (accepted). £635 


650 © ° 
H,. Hands ,. A. J. Dorey 867 Io 


635 0 





WOLVERHAMPTON.—For the erection of a mortuary, &c., at 
the Borough Hospital for Infectious Diseases, for the Wolver- 
hampton Town Council. Mr. R. E. W. Berrington, Borough 


I H, Gough* ogvese. 18M 
A . * Accepted. 








SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, by 
prepaying at the Publishing Office, 19s. per annum (or 
"4s. od. per quarter), can ensure receiving ‘‘ The Builder,’ 
by Friday Morning's Post. 








PUBLISHER'S NOTICES. 


Registered Telegraphic Address, ‘THe Buitper,’ Lonpon. 


CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICE- 
SHIPS, TRADE, AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Six lines (about fifty words) or under . 6d. 

Each additional line (about ten words) oS. 6d. 

Terms for Series of Trade Advertisements, also for Special Adver- 
tisements on front page, Compeeon Oana Sales by Auction 

may be obtained on application to the er. 
mandates SITUATIONS WANTED. 
FOUR Lines (about thirty words) or under 
Each additional line (about ten words) os. 6d. 
PREPAYMENT IS ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 

*,.* Stamps must not sent, but all sums should be 
remitted aint in Regietaset Letter or by Postal Orders, payable 
to DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, and ad d to the Pub 
of ‘‘ THE BUILDER,” No. 46, Catherine-street, W.C. 

dvertisements for the current week's issue are received up to 
THREE o'clock p.m. on THURSDAY, but ‘‘Classification” cannot 
be guaranteed for any which may reach the Office after HAL F-PAST 
ONE p.m. on that day. hose intended for the front Page should 
be in by TWELVE noon on WEDNESDAY. 


SPECI AI __ALTERATIONS IN STANDING ADVER-:- 
a ee TISEMENTS orORDERS TO DISCONTINUE 
same must reach the Office before 10 a.m. on WEDNESDAY. 
The Publisher cannot be responsible for DRAWINGS, TESTI.- 
MONIALS, &c., left at the Office in aoe to advertisements, and 
strongly recommends that of the latter COP ONLY should be sent. 





PERSONS Advertising in ‘‘ The Builder,” may have Repies addressed 
to the Office, 46, Catherine-street, Covent Garden, W.C. free of 
charge. Letters will be forwarded if addressed envelopes are sent, 
together with sufficient stamps to cover the postage. 





AN EDITION Printed on THIN PAPER, for FOREIGN and 
COLONIAL CIRCULATION, is issued every week, 





NINEPENCE EACH. 


READING CASES, { By Post (carefully packed), rs. 








The Builder Cathedral Series 


1891, 
*1. Canterbury ¥an.3] *s. Wells Mayz 
*2. Lichfield Febd.7 z Exeter - $une6 
Alban’s Mar.7 g Salisbury $uly 4 
' April4| 8. Bristol Aug.1 


9. Norwich Seft.s5 
1o. Rochester ct. 3 
1. Lincoln Nov.7 
12. Gloucester Dec. 5 


aI. pangos 
22. St. Asaph } sepe.s 
23. Winchester Oct.1 


24. Truro Nov. § 
ec. 3 


t3. St. Paul’s Yan. 2 
14. Hereford Fed. 6 
15. Chichester Mar. 5 
16, Ely April 


1892, : 
1. Llandaff May7 
18. Oxford Une 4 
19. Southwell $¥zly 2 
2|20. Worcester Aug. 6 
25. St. David's .. 


? 1893 
#26. York  Fan.7 28. Chester 
27, Ripon Fed.4 








May 6 


*" ‘Mar.4 | 30. Carlisle 
gt. Durham Fune3 


29. Manchester 4fril1 


*Post-free FOURPENCE HALFPENNY each, except Nos. 1, 2, 3, 
4,5, and 26,.which are out Chee ; but reprints of the VIEW, PLAN, 
AND DESCRIPTION of CANTERBURY, LICHFIELD, ST. 
ALBAN’S, PETERBOROUGH, and WELLS can be had, 
EIGHTPENCE each, and of YORK, price ONE SHILLIN 
FOURPENCE. Postage and packing 
the six sets together, 6d. 


rice 
and 
extra :—Single sets, 2d, or 





HE REREDOS, ST. PAUL’S. 


Reprinted from ‘‘THE BUILDER,” January 28, 1888 (rs in. 
by 11% in.), on stout paper, unfolded, for framing, 6d. ; by post, 8d, 





PORTFOLIOS, 


for Preserving the Plates unfolded, 2s. 6d. ; by post, 3s. 





London: Publisher of ‘THE BUILDER,” 46, Catherine-st. W.C. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


‘THE BUILDER” issupplied DIRECT from the Office to residents 
In any part of the United Kingdom, at the rate 19S. per annum 
PREPAID. To all parts of Europe, America, Australia, New 
Zealand, India, China, Ceylon, &c. 26s. ee annum. Remittances 
os to DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER) should be addressed to 

e Publisher of ‘‘ THE BUILDER,” No. 46, Catherine-street,) W.C. 


W.H.Lascelles& Co. 


121, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 














Telephone No. 270. 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY. 
LASCELLES’ CONCRETE. 


Architects’ Designs are carried out with the 
greatest care, 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN BUILDINGS, 


Bank, Office, & Shop Fittings. 
CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. C. (you should address both questions to the Secretary of the 
Institute of Architects, 9, Conduit-street, W.).—J. B. (informal). 
H. S:; N. (too late). ie 


All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c., must be accom 
by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for publica 
on. ' 


We are compelled to decline pointin t b . 
aad pe po g out books and giving 


NOTE.—The responsibility of ed articles, and papers 
public meetings, rests, of course en the authors. a re 


We cannot undertake to return rejected communications, 


Letters or communications (beyond mere news-items) whic | 
been duplicated for other journals, are NOT DESIRED. se 


All communications regarding literary and artistic matters should 
met poor ernpnme Nr THE EDITOR; those soins tA advertisements 
and other exclusively business matters sho ressed 
PUBLISHER, and of to the Editor, en THE 
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THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Lr. 
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FOR-ALL THE PROVED KINDS OF » 
. BATH STONE. 
FLUATE, for Hardening and Preserving - 





Calcareous Stones and Marbles. 
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DOULTING STONE, 


CHARLES TRASK & SONS, 
DOULTING, SHEPTON-MALLED 
London Agent: 


E. A. WILLIAMS, 16, Craven-st., Strand, W.¢. 
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| HAM HILL STONE, ‘ 

The attention of Architects is specially 
invited to the durability and beautiful CoLotg 
of this material. Quarries well opened. Quick 
despatch guaranteed. Stonework delivered 
and fixed complete. Samples and estimates free, 
Address, The Ham Hill Stone Co., Norton, Stoke. 
under-Ham, Somerset. London Agent: Mr. E. A; 
Williams, 16, Craven-st., Strand, W.C. [Apyr 
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CRAIGLEITH STONE. | 
UNEQUALLED for Staircases, Steps, and Landings, 


especially for Public Buildings with great wear, 
VERY HARD, and NEVER WEARS SLIPPERY, 


. SOLE AGENTS for England, 
J. & A. CRisiW, Cumberland Market, London, N.W, 
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‘Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials for 
damp courses, railway arches, warehouse floors, 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, 
granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces, Asphalt 
Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co. [Apvt, 
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QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately and with despatch. : 
METCHIM & SON, 20, Parliament-st., 5.W- 


“QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ TABLES AND DIARY, 
For 1893, price 6d. post 7d. In leather 1/- Post 1/1. [ADV 
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SPRAGUE & CO.’S 
INK-PHOTO PROCESS, 


4 & 5, East Harding-street, 
Fetter-Lane, E.C. 





ARCHITECTS should see our ‘* PRESTO ” parent seit. 
Acting Closet Seat and Cistern. A flush is absolutely secured 
whenever Closet is used, either in the ordinary way, or for slops or 
urinal. 

There is no awkward or complicated machinery. It looks like an 

ordinary Pedestal Closet Seat. It.can be adapted to common 
hoppers, or the most elaborate Pedestal Closet. One observer says! 
—‘It works like migic.” It is entirely new, and unique in its 
simplicity. 


JOHN KNOWLES & CO. MANUFACTURERS. 


Depts at Star Wharf, Regent’s Canal, King’s Road, St. Pancras, N.W.; Midland Railway Goods Stations, St. Pancras, and Child’s Hill 
and Cricklewood ; London and North-Western Raiiway Goods Station, Old: Ford, Bow, E.; North London Railway Goods Station, 
Hammersmith and Chiswick, W. ; London and South-Western Railway Station, Twickenham. ee 
Goods delivered by Vans in loads of not less than 30 cwt. to any part of London. Shipping Orders promptly executed. i oi 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. F 
Works: Wooden Box, Burton-on-Trent. Sheffield Office & Depot: 35, Green Lane. Nottingham Office: Brougham Chambers, Wheeler Gate, 
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Chief London Office: 38, KING’S ROAD, ST. PANCRAS, N.W. — 


Telegraphic Addresses.—London Office, “JOHN KNOWLES, LONDON ” Works Office, “KNOWLES, WOODVILLE.” London Telephone No , 
Sheffield Telephone No. 11 ie 
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Reference. 
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in which is preserved the brass 
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